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From the Private Files of a 
New York Book Publisher 


ANONYMOUS 


York publishing house receiving some 
3,000 manuscripts each year. Of these 
books, 50% are definitely unpublishable ; 
25% publishable, with revision; 20% pub- 
lishable but not—we think—good enough 
for us; and about a hundred and fifty ac- 
ceptable, of which we take on fifty to sixty. 
It is my job to help sort out the various 
scripts, hopeless from potential big sellers. I 
write reports on the books as I read them. 
All comments on manuscripts, in our 
house, are set down on a brightly colored 
form: a color that stands out among mis- 
cellaneous paper and is good insurance 
against misfiling. At the top of each such 
sheet is printed: 


| WORK in the editorial office of a New 


Author: 

Submitted by (name, address) : 

Title: 

Description of Manuscript (general appearance) : 
Special Instructions: 

Recommended by or Secured through: 


The day a manuscript comes in (well, 
perhaps the day after) we “enter” it by fill- 
ing out one of these forms; this is then 
attached to the script and not removed until 
the book goes back to its owner. In case 
you wonder about those last two heading, 
Special Instructions is followed by such notes 
as: Author is nice old man, send kind re- 
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jection letter ; or Discuss at editorial meeting 
before deciding ; or Rush, author sailing for 
France next week; or Be Sure Bob Jones 
reads this. Recommended by or Secured 
through is followed by the name of the edi- 
tor, writer, friend or friend of friend re- 
sponsible for the submission of the book ; or 
the word Agent, which covers everything 
from old-established international literary 
agencies to college room-mates ; or Unspon- 
sored, Let me say here that unsponsored 
manuscripts (in our firm, at any rate) re- 
ceive as careful attention as all others. This 
isn’t altruism—we can’t afford the possibility 
of overlooking a best seller. When we do, 
and we have, it’s someone’s neck. 


FTER a book has been entered it goes 

with its report form to our readers; 
two at least, three, six or even more if the 
script seems a prospect or brings forth con- 
tradictory reactions. Of course we haven’t 
a corps of ten editors, and sometimes a book 
must be farmed out to free-lance readers— 
there are many listed in every publisher’s 
files. Usually, however, the advertising and 
publicity offices, the production, review and 
sales departments supply us with additional 
readers who, besides being able to recognize 
good books—or bad—know exactly what 
the firm is looking for, and what it can sell. 
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We now come to the actual reports. The 
simplest ones, on the poorest scripts, con- 
sist of a line or two of description by our 
first reader, and a few supplementary words 
by one other editor. Each script gets a min- 
imum of two readings, two reports. Here 
are samples: 


—Incoherent religious philosophizing. 
—Nothing here. 
* & # 

—Story of vaudeville trouper. I’m usually a 
sucker for anything with a theatrical background, 
but this novel just hasn’t the guts. Grey monoton- 
ous style. 

—tLong and rambling. Book peters out complete- 
ly halfway through. The writing is dreary, the 
characterization conventional, the plot uninterest- 
ing. 

+ #+ # 

—Second-rate verse. The author says it will be 
pushed by the XYZ Syndicate. Personally I feel 
that poor material, no matter how strongly pushed, 
is unlikely to be successful. 

—Singularly uninspired poetry of the I-cannot- 
bear-so-much-beauty school. I found it rather em- 
barrassing. Not for us. 

* + 

—Aviator crashes on tropical island, discovers 
mysterious white princess. “His lips found her’s” 
style. 

—Not for us—or anyone else. 

* * & 
—Play based on the book of Job. Amateurish. 
—Nothing here. 

* # % 

—Autobiography. The author is a middle-aged 
business man of western Ohio. Might possibly in- 
terest a few relatives, but no one else. 

—No general appeal. 

* & * 

—This material consists, for the most part, of 
photographic studies of the naked Miss ————, 
who submits it. Nothing we could do with the 
stuff. 

—See absolutely nothing here except Miss 





* * * 

—Rambles through Philadelphia: Sunny Spruce 
Street, Picturesque Pine Street and so on. Might 
sell a hundred copies. 

—I doubt it. 


* * 


Accounts of two college football games of sev- 
eral years ago. 
—Why did this come in? 


* & # 











Mr. — has evidently been somewhat 
dazzled by Mr. Cabell. This book is a feeble imi- 
tation of Jurgen. 

—Incoherent, too. Out. 


—Amateurish college novel. Without merit. We 
have a couple of these a week—same story and 
characters, seemingly. 

—Check. 


oe ¢& @ 

—Poorly written reminiscences of an Alaskan 
childhood. Author is wife of vice-president of 
—_—_—_————, so we might let her down gently (she 
is calling Tuesday for the verdict). 

—Right. Let her down like a feather. 

* + # 

—A rabid plea for increased armaments and 
national isolation. Hysterical, economically un- 
sound. 

—I refuse to have anything to do with such a 
book as this. 

* + & 

—This material is already worthless, because of 
its topical nature. It is not good in itself. 

—Just a news story. Dated. 

* & # 

—A masque, in blank verse, to be performed in 
Kipatapeak, Maine, in August. Enough said? 

—Nothing here. 

* *& 

—A satire on the present flood of economics 

book. Not funny. 


—Not funny. 
* * # 


—One of those imaginary stories about forgotten 
civilizations. Seems to have been written by a 
child of ten. Only a glutton for punishment could 
follow it to the end. 


Reject. 
** # 


—The author thinks that this will be another 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. She is wrong. 
—Out. 


* *& & 


—Inflated stuff, full of spenglerian metaphysics, 
the whole transmuted into Edgar Rice Burroughs 
fiction. Can’t make it out. Maybe it will sell a 
million copies. 

—This is not for us. 


* *& 


The authors of the books described above 
received form rejections; printed cards ex- 
pressing the publisher’s regret that he is un- 
able to accept the work in question. When 
a writer is a friend of someone, or the client 
of a literary agent (unlikely in the case of 
hopeless manuscripts), a brief letter may be 
sent instead of the card; but this does not 
alter the method of consideration of the 
script itself. In the above the first com- 
ments on the script were by the first reader, 
and the second comment by an assistant 
editor. 
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ERE is a group of reports on slightly 


better books, some having been read by 


three readers. Synopses of plots are usually 
included by our readers; I have, naturally, 
omitted or changed these : 


—Nature studies. 
and lovely prose. 
ket. 

—Fine writing, but no sale. 


Very eccentric; but unusual 
I can think of no possible mar- 


* *& & 


—A fantasy. After the novelty of the idea has 
worn off—in about twenty-five pages—the reader 
loses interest. 

—I don’t object to the fantasy of this book ; one 
of my favorite novels is de la Mare’s “Memoirs of 
a Midget,’ but I do object to the fact that what 
should be a beautifully airy tale is told in flat- 
footed prose crammed with cliches. The end, too, 
is straight sentimentality of 1890 vintage. 

—This just doesn’t wash. Sorry, because the 
author is a charming gal with a splendid figure. 

i we 


—Swift-moving, red-blooded, improbable melo- 
drama. The writer tries to do what——————does 
in the Saturday Evening Post, without the latter’s 
information and background. 

—Might go as a serial in a pulp magazine. Not 
our sort of book. 

Check. 
* * & 

—The faults of this script are obvious: it is 
stilted, prissy, written in an antediluvian way ; but 
underneath all this is a lot of good colorful stuff. 
The author needs a collaborator. As is, not publish- 
able. 

—This manuscript might have a certain sale be- 
cause of its Americana interest. There are no real 
promotion possibilities, however. No, unless re- 
written by Sinclair Lewis. 

* *& & 


—An upper-class French girl marries a wealthy 
Japanese. This is the story of her life in a remote 
Jap village. There was a chance here for a “House 
of Exile’ sort of book; but unfortunately this 
woman can’t write. I’m afraid it’s unpublishable. 

—Very disappointing. Title good, material won- 
derful, but tone coy and self-satisfied. 

—Too poorly written. It’s a shame, too. 

* & 


—A novel of Central European politics; in- 
volved ; demands too specialized a knowledge on 
the part of the reader. 

—I found this interesting; but obviously it 
would have no American appeal. 

—You must know too much to understand this 
baby. Limited sale. 

* & # 

—Here’s a strange, fantastic, Blake-like talent ; 
but the book is impossibly difficult to read. A small 
group might like it—would never sell to the gen- 
eral public. 
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—This isn’t my kind of book and I do not be- 
lieve it is a book for many other people either. Its 
strange style, perverse psychology and remoteness 
from ordinary emotions would kill it. It is so un- 
unusual and written with such intense imagina- 
tion (though not imaginative power) that a few 
critics of the more literary sort are likely to go 
into raptures about it; but I do not believe it 
would have a cult sale. 

—The author may be a genius, but he is not our 
sort of genius. He may even be screwy. 


* & & 
—This woman writes competently. But all her 
characters are types, not people. The book 


wouldn’t attract any attention if published. 

—Check entirely. But can’t you people make 
up your minds whether a man or woman wrote 
this? 

* & & 

—A morbid Dostoievskian self-analysis of a 
woman’s soul, which she describes and talks about 
as if it were her body. I am convinced from this 
book, as from other Russian novels, that Russian 
women make the second-worst bedmates in the 
world. 

-Out. Third worst. Prove same at lunch. 
* & 


—Farm story, obviously autobiographical. Pret- 
ty much on a dead level. Possibly publishable ; 
wouldn’t sell. 

—tThis business about how we fed the hogs is 
pretty dull as this chap sees it. No wonder they 
come to the Big City. 

—Out. 

* * * 

—An exceedingly interesting and quite unsalable 

discussion of methods in education. 
Agree with above. 


* + 


Individual rejection letters are sent to the 
writers of such manuscripts as those. Sample : 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


“Cinderella” is a well written story, and I wish 
we could publish it. I’m sorry to say, however, that 
we feel it would appeal to only a limited audience. 
It is possible that we are wrong and that another 
house will bring it out successfully—I hope so. 
Thank you for having given us an opportunity to 


read it. 
* * + 


FOLLOWING are reports on slightly bet- 
ter, almost publishable manuscripts. As 
you will see, these are more detailed, and 
there are usually three or four readers to a 
single book. 
—Half a dozen persons of mixed nationality are 
thrown together on shipboard. The author has a 


light deft touch and almost succeeds in doing the 
sort of thing that Sylvia Townsend Warner did so 
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well in “Mr. Fortune’s Maggot.” Here, however, 
the strokes in the picture are too faint; there is 
too little sketched in. . . . I have never heard of 
the author, but I suspect that she is very young. 
If she has as great a capacity for experience as she 
has for writing crisply and gaily, she should bear 
watching. 

—Not unamusing, but very slight. 
stand much chance. 


Wouldn’t 


* * & 


—This book has many virtues, but I am afraid 
salability is not one of them. The author admits 
frankly in an accompanying letter that his book is 
as unorganized and chaotic as life: I still nourish 
the old-fashioned idea that a book, or any other 
work of art, should represent planning and organi- 
zation. Nevertheless it must be admitted that the 
characters in this story are exceptionally interesting 
personalities. My vote is No, but other readers 
should examine. 

—For all its merits, I cannot imagine this book’s 
having a sale of more than 1000. 

—This novel is addressed to the emotions and 
sensibility rather than the understanding (though 
any really good book is addressed to all three). 
Its aim is to give the reader “a new emotional 
experience ;” and this it accomplishes. Undoubted- 
ly it would attract critical attention if published ; 
but it is bound to have a small sale. 

—My decision is a reluctant negative. The au- 
thor has striking talent. His writing is live and 
poetic and emotional. He gives a vivid picture of 
China: people, temper of the times, climate, spirit 
of crowds. He presents characters of great variety 
and reality. —But his book has no clear outline, 
the plot is like a maze, and the persons of the story 
slip in and out of the chapters so swiftly that the 
reader never has time to focus on the book through 


one of them. 
* + # 


—Story of a beautiful and serene Kentucky 
country house and its effect on the gentry who live 
in it. Very wan, pale and delicate writing; the 
shadowy, evanescent prose fits the characters well. 
But they don’t live very vitally even as shadows 
(as Virginia Woolf’s people do). Clever but sterile 
stuff. May find its publisher, and possibly a small 
audience among highly cultivated American coun- 
try ladies and gentlemen. 

—M. C.: The Saturday Review thinks highly of 
the author. Will you give a second glance? H. G. 

—H. G.: It was because of the Saturday Review 
that I asked to look at this. But no go. M. C. 

* # # 


—This is certainly much improved over the au- 
thor’s original manuscript, which we saw about 
three months ago; but it is still not a well-written 
book. It skips awkwardly from a would-be dra- 
matic style to a dull social-servicey kind of ex- 
position. I’m afraid the answer is No. 

—No with me too. Too bad; the author has 
worked hard on it. 





DIGEST 


—A quick-moving murder story, crammed with 
horrors, written in a faintly amateurish way. Pos- 
sibly publishable. 

—Unconvincing to me. 

—Just not good enough. 

* + # 

—Here is the “Once in a Lifetime’ of depart- 
ment stores. I don’t like the title, the third act 
sags a little, but on the whole the play has the 
hilarity and pace that should make it go. I’m all 
for it. 

—I don’t agree with A. B. that this is good. 
“Once in a Lifetime” was funny; there isn’t a 
thing here at which to laugh, and the play is 
neither well enough written nor well enough con- 
structed to go. I suppose a couple of theatrical 
craftsmen could make it into a produceable com- 
edy, but it wouldn’t be worth while as a book un- 
less it had a real success on the stage—it’s not good 
enough just as reading matter. 

—This is not the worst play I have ever read— 
it is next to the worst. If it were presented any- 
where, even in New Forence, Iowa, it would fold 
up before the last act. Act I is concentrated 
stupidity as seen through the eye of a slow-motion 
camera. Act II makes up for Act I in action— 
things are speeded up so much that you clutch your 
seat and hold your breath—but the reader waits 
in vain for the whirlwind to produce something 
besides a desire to squirm uncomfortably. Act III 
is a trifle worse than the two previous acts. The 
best I can say is that it brings things to a close: 
and I felt so good when it was over! As I men- 
tioned, this is next to the worst play I have ever 
read; and I used to read plays for an amateur 
theatrical company. 

—Agree with last report. Out. 

+ * * 


—I have never seen a script which promises so 
much and delivers so littlhe—like your raconteur 
who tells his story and then has to add feebly, 
“Well, I guess it loses in the telling.” The idea 
behind this book is undoubtedly good, but the au- 
thor has no sense of dramatic values, no idea of 
how to put words together, and all his anecdotes 
trail off into faint inanities. I am convinced that 
he is not writer enough to turn this into publish- 
able material. 

—This is a rambling collection of personal remi- 
niscences of important people. The subjects are 
interesting, the stories about them are pointless. 
The writer’s personality is nebulous. 

—Haphazard and poorly told tales of the great 
and near-great, literati, left-bank whores, eccentrics 
and all the rest. The material has its interest ; but 
the whole life is dead now, and therefore this 
hopelessly written ragbag has somewhat the force 
of an obituary. The book is promotable, but is not 
so good as its promotion would be. Guess it’s out. 

—Famous artists and great names of all types 
pass through these pages, but it is impossible to get 
away from the fact that the entire panorama filters 
through a poor intelligence. No. 
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In such cases as these we send out slightly 
longer letters, embodying definite criticisms, 
expressing willingness to reconsider the man- 
uscript in question if it is rewritten (by the 
author or a collaborator), and, usually, ask- 
ing to see the writer’s next book. 


EXT are reports on manuscripts suff- 

ciently promising to be discussed by the 
entire editorial staff. We hold regular 
weekly conferences at which such books as 
these are brought up for final decision : 


—An unusually good juvenile. Full of satire; 
and full, too, of adventures children will like. The 
horse psychology is excellent. I enjoyed the whole 
thing. 


—I am a pushover for whimsy when it is really 
good, and this seems to be almost very good. The 
adventures of the horse are not in themselves ter- 
ribly amusing or exciting, but the accompanying 
humor is so delightful that one finds oneself in a 
soft chuckle all through the book. The laughs could 
be pointed up even more if a blue pencil were used 
so that the duller portions were condensed. I 
really like the story a great deal, and it’s just pos- 
sible that Winnie-the-Pooh sale could be stimu- 
lated. I had, by the way, a feeling that some of 
the humor is too subtle for children; but A. B. 
assures me that this isn’t so. 


—tThis has the makings of a fine juvenile. It’s a 
story that any child would love: it has enough 
action and conversation ; and, more important, it is 
so charmingly written that adults will buy it for 
their children. C. D. seems worried about the 
subtlety of the humor, but I think this is all to the 
good. Every great juvenile (Alice, just so stories) 
has been over children’s heads; I believe they en- 
joy the amused inflection in an adult’s voice when 
the book is read as much as the story itself. As to 
our publishing the script. I don’t know. There’s 
nu angle we could promote in any special way: it’s 
just a very amusing little story. 


—I’m sorry, but I’m for turning down this book. 
It is charming, and has a great deal of humor; but 
it is to my mind neither an adult’s nor a child’s 


book. 


* # & 


—Essays. Very good of their kind: amusing, 
clever, tolerant, altogether pleasant. But a whole 
book of them? I’m afraid not. They grow monot- 
onous. Their pleasantries become soporific. They’d 
have gone well in the late nineteenth century 
(with a William Deal Howells sort of audience) ; 
if we brought them out today I think nothing at 
all would happen. 


—These are delightful in a Charles Lamb man- 
ner; but I fear No Sale. 
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—This is the anonymous autobiography of a 
man of letters. He was, of course, a dreamy child. 
(I’d like to see just one autobiography beginning: 
“As a child I had adenoids and no imagination.’’) 
He grows up and goes to Harvard. He marries, 
lives hapily, but feels today that he has not been 
true to his potentialities, has sold his birthright. It 
isn’t a bad book. The main objection is that the 
reader feels the author, though he could doubtless 
have been a greater man than he was, couldn’t 
have been as much greater as he seems to think. 
It is a sour book, somehow, without enough to be 
sour about. 

—Discursive autobiography in the form of 
reminiscences. Both man and writing seem to me 
too ordinary to attract many readers, but perhaps 
we should discuss at editorial meeting. 

—Check. 


* & & 


—Recollections of an old sailing captain. I 
have a weakness for salt water in any form ex- 
cept gargles so perhaps my enthusiasm ought to be 
discounted ; but I think there is a good deal here. 
The style, of course, leaves a lot to be desired. 
There are exciting facts, but the captain’s sense of 
narrative is deficient: he doesn’t build up his stories 
properly, or supply enough details; sometimes he 
lapses into too-technical terms. It would take a 
lot of work to make a good book out of this, but 
if we wanted to expend the time and energy it 
could be built up into an exciting biography. 

—Excellent material, unsuccessfully handled. At 
first the unpretentious declarative sentences, incor- 
porating all manner of romantic and exciting ad- 
ventures, seem attractive ; but the style soon grows 
monotonous, and eventually unreadable. 

—TI agree with the other reports. The book is 
saltily and possibly historically quite valuable. It 
should make an appeal to “Moby Dick” fans, to 
male New Englanders, and to those who like a 
good, simple, genuine story of personal adventure. 
It is not so much badly as flatly written, and to 
make any more than a two-thousand seller of it it 
would have to be re-done completely with no refer- 
ence to this version except for facts. I doubt that 
we’re willing to go to this trouble. 

—The material has possibilities, but that’s all. 
There are so many characters of this sort all over 
the world that I don’t regard the script as unique. 
I think we shouldn’t accept anything like this un- 
less it is extremely well written, so my vote is an 
unqualified No. 

* % # 


Manuscripts like the ones described above 
may be accepted. If rejected by us they will 
probably be snapped up quickly by other 
publishers, and may even be made into best 
sellers. Lord save our souls. 

Here for instance are some opinions of a 
book rejected by my own house and now in 
its fifth printing with a rival firm: 
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Transcription of the actual scribbled diary 
kept by an old-time Indian fighter. The stuff is 
authentic. Nevertheless, I vote No without any 
hesitation except that my judgment may be bad. 
I can detect no central theme, and in its present 
shape the manuscript is almost hopelessly confused. 

—I think there’s a chance here for a real success. 
Reasons: 1) The author has had a whale of an 
exciting life. 2) His naive and ingenuous approach 
brings out the drama in sharp relief. 3) Both 
children and adults will enjoy the book. 

—I do not think there’s a chance here for a 
success. In fact, I disagree with A. B. on prac- 
tically every point he makes. I’ve read other 
biographies like this; the approach seems to me 
pedestrian ; and the text may be interesting to chil- 
dren, but I can affirm that it is wearying for an 
adult after a few pages. I don’t think the book 
would do better than a thousand copies. 

—I’d bet a large amount of money that a ghost 
writer did this. It just doesn’t ring true at all, in 
psychology or in style. It seems to me the sort of 
thing adults might suppose would interest chil- 
dren—theoretically, perhaps, it should—but I feel 
convinced it wouldn’t. As to adults’ reading it: 
they would not read far. 

—TI was against this from the beginning, and the 
vote is overwhelmingly adverse. Think we'd bet- 
ter reject. 


And here are some of our reports on a 
book rejected by ten other houses before we 
saw and accepted it: 


—The first paragraph of this story is the best 
opening paragraph I have ever read. Better even 
than the opening of “The Postman Always Rings 
Twice,” and rather like it in effect. Pages 1 to 
40 are so good that I felt we had come across a 
genius; but thereafter the book becomes one in- 
tense conversation after another, with very little 
action until the end. If the script were cut, and 
rigidly revised, it would undoubtedly find a public. 
It has some of the brutality of Faulkner, the aristo- 
cratic sadism of Fitzgerald and in addition a hint, 
but a genuine hint, of the deep fierce sexuality 
of D. H. Lawrence. It is well worth working over, 
if the author is a reasonable youth. 

—lI am sure this book would hold anyone’s at- 
tention. I found it gripping. It is far from being 
a complete or well-rounded novel; but it is cer- 
tainly out of the ordinary. It needs both cutting 
and rearrangement. The central section is dull. 

—This sort of thing can be very effective (in a 
small dose) or terrible. I had had enough by page 
50 ; but I think the book would sell. 

—I am not for taking this novel, though I think 
the author should be watched carefully. The 
script as it stands is too tenuous. It could do with 
a great deal of cutting and revision ; then it might 
be salable. I don’t know. 

—tThis is excellent. Probably one of the most 
intense things I’ve ever read. I think we should 








DicEsT 


work out a series of revision suggestions and see if 
it can be made as good as it should be. 


After heated discussion we decided in 
favor of the novel. Examples of our notes 
to the author: 

CHAPTER I—Specific Criticisms 
Page Line 
1 6 “amused at his derision”’—not derision, 
really; why amused, anyway? 
4 “the boy’? Not clear; patch up transition. 
5 ‘“‘weakness in self-discipline.” Please elab- 
orate ; confusing as it stands. 
4 19 Would omit marked sentence; it weakens 
paragraph. 
7 8-12 Doesn’t he keep any liquor in the house? 
14 11 Repetitious (see page 3). 


ho PO 
~ 


CHAPTER I—General Comment 
A little too much editorializing ; the reader grows 
conscious of the erection of framework for your 
story. Doesn’t all this come out later on, anyway? 
The time element is not wholly clear, the 
“now’s; it would help if somewhere you stated 
just how long ago al! this happened. . . . I have 
ventured to insert the minimum of commas; with- 
out them, sentences are sometimes incoherent. 
The chapter, on the whole, is good: the conflict 
clear (the man and woman strike us in the face). 
But the edge is blunted by an excess of conversa- 
tion, beginning top of page 13 to end of chapter. 
These seven pages of dialogue should be sharp- 
ened to about five. ... 
* & 


And so on, straight through the book, 
forty-five typed pages of concrete revision 
suggestions which the author took in a re- 
markably cooperative and responsive way. 
Result? A novel which sold 24,000 copies 
and established a literary reputation of real 
importance. 


GINALLY we come to the kind of book 

which rouses jaded editors to exclamation 
points and cries for immediate editorial ses- 
sions. The novel described below was pub- 
lished three years ago, sold 60,000 copies 
with great celerity, and is still selling twenty 
to thirty books a week. When a manuscript 
like this comes into the office it is easy to 
predict success : 

—This book has everything. I mean every- 
thing: glamor, romance, brilliant writing, a cen- 
tral character of tremendous personality, a mar- 
velous background, and a supremely tragic central 
story. It is a marvelous human document, touch- 
ing life at a hundred points, and making an ap- 
peal which, in my opinion, is almost irresistible. 
I think we should sign up the author at once. 

—I’ve just read the first six chapters. A. B. is 
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right—the story has authentic characterization, 
brilliant prose, three-dimensional atmosphere and a 
breath-taking emotional quality. Congratulations 
on spotting it. Let’s publish it and do a spectacu- 


lar job. * * * 


For comparison I append reports on a 
book which aroused as much enthusiasm as 
the preceding one—but an enthusiasm tem- 
pered by the prophecy that it would not sell : 


—This is a beautiful, beautiful book. It has the 
radiant quality of a spring day in an orchard. 
The style is exquisitely fitted to the story. The 
author’s similes are apt and lovely, classical and 
graphic. The language is simple and precise. There 
is humor. There is understanding of the lives of 
many persons. BUT I don’t see how the book 
can sell well. It’s not a novel it’s a study. There 
is no action worth mentioning. The setting is re- 
mote. The characters are peculiar. —Golly, 
though, it’s good. 

—I like this enormously. But I’m afraid that it 
is just for dreamy-eyed goofs in editorial depart- 
ments, and not for the strident masses. 

—tThis is the real thing! Only our grandchil- 
dren, I suppose, can tell whether or not it is a 
heritage for posterity, but the reading of it gave 
me a thrill greater than I have received from many 
solemly respectable classics. It is filled with that 
remembrance of things past that is the founda- 
tion of much of the world’s great literature. The 
story, of course, can have only a limited audience 
at best, but it may find some few enthusiastic sup- 
porters who could help push its sale. It is a slight 
but glorious book. 

—I check completely with the other enthusiastic 
reports: a beautiful piece of simplified Proust, as 
I heard C. D. say. 

—I shan’t wax ecstatic in this report. I under- 
stand that other reactions make this unnecessary. 
I can’t help saying, however, that the book is like 
a beam of light projected back into the misty 
scenes of one’s childhood—that the author pos- 
sesses, besides a prose-poetry limpidity of style, a 
special genius of evocation which is so valid that 
the reader wonders whether a good deal of his 
infancy wasn’t spent jotting down little notes for 
the book on his bib. 

—Just a note to add to the general enthusiasm 
for this manuscript. I’ve read nearly all of it. It 
is a very beautiful and moving story—almost in a 
class by itself. My feeling is that we should take 
it by all means, even though, its sales potentialities 
are poor. 





* * 

The book was published, and the Cassan- 
dras were right. It sold only 400 copies. 
But we had accepted it with eyes open to 
its gloomy prospects, basing our judgment 
on literary merit; and it is decisions like 
this—not so rare as outsiders might think— 
that make publishing something more than 
a dollars-and-cents business of selling books. 
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THE FORUM 
(Continued from page 11) 


Sir: 

This publication is planning on using cartoon 
humor of the styles published in the New Yorker, 
Life and Judge. We have a particular problem 
inasmuch as the cartoons must reflect some par- 
ticular phase of life in suburban areas near large 
metropolitan centers. Since we are a local publi- 
cation in the surburban area adjacent to New York 
City itis necessary to confine ours to art work that 
will be suited for the readers of a class magazine. 
and carry the significance of life in the suburbs. 

We are planning on using two or three such 
cartoons each week. We feel that your publication 
is the best we know of for publishing this infor- 
mation. 

Please indicate that this is an experiment to last 
for two months; in other words if a notice ap- 
pears in the September issue artists should not 
submit work after November first. 

Being a local publication we are able to pay no 
more than $5.00 per cartoon and prefer them in 
black and white or other mediums that will re- 
produce in line. We will consider an occasional 
wash drawing. To those artists who have a policy 
of submitting pencil sketches please indicate that 
we will be interested in seeing them. We have 
also set a price of $2.50 for ideas for cartoons. 

The Oranges, Inc. 
S. Harotp Lasow, Managing Editor, 
331 Main St., East Orange, N. J. 


Sir: 

The Boy’s Mate, a recent addition to the boys’ 
field, offers a suitable market for “action” fiction 
and “how-to-do-it” articles. However, anything 
in the boys’ line is welcome. We are always look- 
ing for the story or article with the fresh and novel 
theme. Our boys are in the middle ’teen groups 
and this should be kept in mind when sending 
anything in. 

The size of the magazine forbids acceptance of 
the regular length short fiction. Stories should be 
about 1200 to 2000 words. Drawings or photos 
should accompany articles. These should be from 
400 to 1200 words. Short-shorts about 500 words 
are welcome. Any writer with the knack of con- 
ducting a suitable department should correspond 
with us. Serials should be from 5000 to 10,000 
words. Compensation, at present, is necessarily 
small. The future outlook presents a much brighter 
picture, though, and those writers who catch on in 
the beginning will be the lucky ones.. 

All manuscripts given personal, prompt atten- 
tion. 

Harry Gorpon, Editor. 
18 Ledlie St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Wid Gunning is writing an article on motion 
picture writing to appear in the October Dicgst. 








The Bed Rock of Murder 
Fiction 


By James HarcAN 


Formerly Instructor, Technique of the Short Story and Novel, Extension Division, University 
of Wisconsin, Contributor to the Psychological Clinic, Modern Psychologist, American Weekly, 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. Consultant in three hundred murder cases. 


O writers, the murder story is admit- 

tedly one of the more profitable va- 

rieties of fiction. Every forty-five 
minutes a citizen of this country is actually 
murdered, and millions scan the newspapers 
for details. Failing entire satisfaction of their 
blood lust, they turn to fiction where readers 
may find greater fulfillment of their uncon- 
scious desires. Although American thrillers 
were recently barred from British prison 
libraries, their vogue is undiminished in this 
country,—even the Civilian Conservation 
Corps selects one-third of its books from this 
group, while the man in the street probably 
chooses an even higher percentage in his 
literary diet. 

Here is, indeed, “blood money” for the 
writer. For example, one important pub- 
lisher reports that of 1200 mystery-novel 
manuscripts submitted last year, he accepted 
only 96. How may these rejected writers be 
helped to create more successful murder- 
mysteries—stories that will attract the pub- 
lishers, the book sellers, and the reader? 

The answer lies in a fuller, deeper under- 
standing of human beings. “After some thirty 
years of trying in vain to prove Freudian 
psychology in error,” says the noted critic, 
Thomas H. Uzzell, “almost all serious writ- 
ers accept it now and are reinterpreting life 
with it.” 


HAT may these rejected writers find 
in Freudian psychology to help them? 
They should learn first that the material of 
dreams and literature has much in common. 
The function of dreams is to give symbolic 
gratification to wishes which the dreamer is 
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unable to gratify in reality; literature must 
furnish him the same escape. The writer 
should recognize the Jd—the lawless, primi- 
tive impulses of the reader,—and his Ego 
Ideal,—his moral conscience. It is their un- 
ending warfare, in adjusting the individual 
to reality, that is the source of all drama. 

From the printed page, then, the reader 
must secure substitute gratifications, fulfill the 
wishes whose attainment is impossible in re- 
ality. Frequently we hear children yell at 
each other, “I’ll kill you for that,” and the 
Id, the childish portion of our minds is still 
inclined to view some people as inconvenient 
obstacles whose removals would provide cause 
for rejoicing. The victim of the murder 
story then should typify some one whom the 
reader unconsciously wishes to destroy. 

Observe the number of murder stories in 
which the victim is a parental type, stern and 
oppressive, and then reflect upon the great 
Freud’s words in regard to the Edipus com- 
plex: “To the son the father is the embodi- 
ment of the social compulsion to which he 
unwillingly submits, the person who stands in 
the way of following his own will, of his early 
sexual pleasures, and when there is family 
property, of his enjoyment of it. There is 
nothing to wonder at, therefore, if the dreams 
(or choice of fiction) of a great number of 
people bring to light the wish for the re- 
moval of their parents, especially of the 
parent whose sex is the same as that of the 
dreamer’s.” 

In a disguised form, such as this, the vic- 
tim should represent the reader’s Ego-Ideal, 
whether the parental image, or another 
representation of the tyrannical moral code, 
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inflexible tradition, etc. Disturbing, perhaps, 
but stories built around this motive will sell, 
if sufficiently disguised, so that the reader 
does not quite realize what desires he is in- 
dulging. 

Edgar Allen Poe also stresses the potency 
of this linking of sex and death. “Nothing is 
so tragic,” he says, “as the death of a beauti- 
ful woman.” The linking of sex and death 
is a potent well of emotion. 

Cyril Connolly in the English Daily Tele- 
graph gives a confirmatory echo when he 
says that the best way to evoke horror is to 
arouse a fondness for the victim in the mind 
of the reader. Freud says again: “It is rare 
that hostility reigns alone, for more often it 
yields to more tender feelings which finally 
suppress it, when it has to wait in abeyance 
until a dream (or literary production) 
shows it as it were in isolation.” 


HE victims in our murder-mysteries must 

be precious to the reader as well as hate- 

ful. It is out of this conflict of affection and 
hate that the emotion arises which grips the 
reader, who innocently and unaware of the 
source of his interest, will spend a night in 
fascination over a book which expresses in 
disguised form his own domestic revolution. 
As the victim, in one form or another, is 
an expression of the Ego-Ideal so does the 
murderer symbolize the Id, the primitive im- 
pulses of the reader. The story is a tumul- 
tuous revolt against the Ego-Ideal, the moral 
consciousness,—by the Id,—the unorganized, 
lawless, promiscuous impulses of the reader. 
Actual murderers buy newspapers to see how 
the police are progressing in their search for 
the culprit. Unconscious murderers, that is 
te say each and every one of us, buy thrillers 
in which we may perpetrate our crimes in 
disguised form and observe the bafflement of 
the most famous detectives. The reader not 
only identifies himself with the criminal but 
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increasingly with the victim, and the forces 
of vengeance. The Ego-Ideal must emerge 
triumphant over the Id, although not with- 
out protracted suspense in which the reader 
is cheering simultaneously, or alternately, for 
both sides, seeking cover in the guilty shape 
of the Id murderer and reincarnating his 
slain Ego-Ideal in the forces of the law 
which track down the killer and deliver him 
to justice. What a relief at the end for 
the reader, in the person of the famous de- 
tective to prove that after all it was not him- 
self, not his Id, that actually committed the 
murder, for the blame with admirable de- 
duction has been placed on another. The Id 
nevertheless has had his day and may endure 
his chains more patiently until a new thriller 
appears in the book store window, and he 
may once more exercise his lawless impulses. 


The victim of the book is also shown to 
have had not too close a resemblance to the 
Ego-Ideal of the reader; there are feet of 
clay to be revealed so that the demise is not 
too greatly to be regretted. “The victim,” 
says J. H. S. Moynahan in “Trade Tricks of 
a Detective Story Writer,” June, 1936, of 
Tue Writer’s Dicest, is preferably one 
who turns out to have been a shady char- 
acter. 


Writers who plot their stories thus psycho- 
logically, affording dynamic release to the re- 
pressed desires of their readers, and employ- 
ing characters of symbolic value to the un- 
conscious, will have readier success in sell- 
ing their murder-mysteries. 


USEFUL READING 


Sigmund Freud: The Interpretation of Dreams, 
Allen & Unwin, London. 

John A. Thorburn: Art and the Unconscious, 
Trench, Trubner, & Co., London. 

D. C. Griffiths: Psychology of Literary Appre- 
ciation, Melbourne Press., Melbourne, Australia. 

J. H. S. Moynahan: “Trade Tricks of a Detec- 
tive Story Writer,’ THe Writer’s DiceEst, June, 
1936. 





New York Market Notes 






By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


sweeping change throughout its entire 

organization. It has cleaned out the 
fusty old offices of ancient golden-oak dig- 
nity. It picked up all the live ideas around 
the place and moved them around the corner 
to bright new offices at 3 East 48th Street, 
where one no longer needs a map of clues 
in order to get into the place. There is a 
pleasantly modern note to everything about 
the place, and a suggestion of moving along 
with the times in thought as well as atmos- 
phere. 

Harlan D. Logan, (young, handsome, ath- 
letic and smart as a whip, so help me), the 
new editor, tells me he plans to buy fiction 
on the same basis of high standards. But he 
wants fresh new vigor of tone. And he ex- 
pects to add more entertainment in the way 
of humor of detective stories. To do this, he 
has increased the fiction budget to about fifty 
percent of the contents. (It used to be less 
than twenty-five percent). There will be 
about five short stories each issue. Also, he 
will use an occasional serial if a really good 
one comes along. Particularly, a sophisti- 
cated and clever detective serial. Why are 
there so few detective writers who can em- 
body some kind of philosophy and fine writ- 
ing along with a gory plot? 

Scribner’s incidently is responsible for the 
discovery of S. S. Van Dine. That’s worth 
a couple of medals. 

Fiction will preferably be short: 2,000 to 
2,500 words. Also, there will be occasional 
longer stories of 6,000 to 7,000 word range. 
But Mr. Logan advises you to try the shorter 
ones ; he is getting plenty of the longer ones. 
Another point to mull over is this: “Begin- 
ning writers either say nothing, or take too 
long to say it.” 

In the matter of non-fiction, the short, 
informal sketch of life in the United States 
is most wanted. These should run 2,000 to 
3,000 words. Three or four to an issue. 
These should reflect some local aspect of 
facet of life in this country, with geographi- 
cal variety. Articles also may be on topics 


© nies 3 Magazine has made a 





of current interest, social problems, materials, 
etc. Primarily, they must treat the American 
scene, not foreign. The aim of Scribner’s 
now is to reflect the American scene, in con- 
trast to many quality publications which 
lean to the European subject. These range 
between 3,000 and 5,000 words. Many ar- 
ticles will be illustrated. 

Also, there will be a little verse. This must 
be either short, for filling in spaces, or really 
long feature poetry. But all must be excep- 
tional in quality. 

The editor takes particular interest in the 
work of young writers. A new department, 
“Scribner’s Presents,” will print the work of 
a new writer each month. He must be some- 
one unpublished or unknown nationally. Il- 
lustrations for this department will be made 
by a new artist, to round out the idea. 
Mostly fiction will be used. But articles are 
also possible. The magazine is paying good 
rates now, varying according to the name and 
fame of the author. On acceptance. Joe 
Chamberlain, who has had experience with 
various other publishing companies, is the 
new managing editor. 


OLLEGE HUMOR is another slick 

which goes in for encouraging the tal- 
ented young writer, and at the same time 
keeps up a high standard in its fiction. The 
October issue (out September first) will con- 
tain the first story by a young undergraduate 
or first-year-out man which won one of the 
generous monthly prizes this magazine is 
giving. Be sure to read this if you are inter- 
ested in these story contests. This story ends 
on a down note, and is very realistic. The 
editor, Robert A. Pines, assures me however 
that stories do not have to be tragic. Neither 
do they have to be about college life. A good 
many of the manuscripts received to date 
have been too much centered around the 
unimportant aspects of college life, instead of 
being strong stories. 

Mr. Pines is looking for good stories, all 
the time. But they must be nothing routine 
or formula in nature. He doesn’t like straight 
love stories, either; nothing sticky. The 
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watch words are “smart and sophisticated.” 
And if you have a new style, here is a market 
on which to try it. Novelties are read with 
interest—so long as they are not overdone. 

There is practically no market here for 
articles. So far, only “names” have been 
sought. And the controversial type of thing 
is not used. There might, however, be room 
for a humorous article, such as Gernsey Wil- 
liams. And some smart poetry a la Fishback 
with no sentimentality to it, will find a wel- 
come. That sort of thing must be hard to 
do; ye editor says he hardly ever gets any 
of the right kind. 

Facts: College Humor pays good rates on 
acceptance. Stories should run between 3,000 
and 3,500 words. It is one of Ned Pines’ 
magazines at 22 West 48th Street. But it 
has just moved into separate offices of its 
own, down on the fifth floor. It is running 
a cartoon contest, besides the monthly story 
contest. This has a swell series of prizes top- 
ped by $100. Last date for submissions is 
December 31st. 

College Life of the same group remains 
on the 14th floor of 22 West 48th Street. 
This is still a quarterly, and so has a small 
market. Its policy continues the same as in 
the past, using sophisticated, smart stories 
with sex angle though not over-emphasized. 
Stories are from 1,000 up to a top length of 
4,000 words. 


HE mad conglomeration of Radio City 
also houses the modest offices of Made- 
moiselle, the Street and Smith class maga- 
zine. It seems like a fitting place for the 
editor, Desmond Hall, who is one of the most 
energetic and quick people you will meet 
in a batch of editors. Articles, he tells me, 
are all arranged for, so you can concentrate 
your attention on his fiction needs. What he 
wants will almost match the general require- 
ments of the quality group. It is definitely 
not the popular happy-ending story turned 
out for the masses. (Though why some of 
these editors fly in the face of the good old 
Declaration of Independence, I don’t know. 
That famous paper guarantees the pursuit 
of hanpiness to the masses, so why discour- 
age them?) 
Stories are usually about young people, in 
Mademoiselle, and 3,500 words is a length 


to please the readers there. The minimum 
rate is two cents a word—with a lot of 
“up”. Address: 1270 Sixth Avenue. 

e After lingering on in the old offices at 
222 West 39th Street for two years, Pictorial 
Review has finally packed up its papers and 
moved up to the Hearst offices. Hereafter, 
address manuscripts to Eighth Avenue and 
57th Street. Also, Pictorial has acquired an 
important new staff member, Miss Mabel 
Search, who has been one of the editorial 
staff of McCall’s for the past several years. 
Herbert R. Mayes is editor. 

@ Harold Hersey is putting out his new 
pulps under the name of C. J. H. Publica- 
tions, at 49 West 45th Street. Each of the 
four now appearing is centered around a 
full-length novel of a serial character. These 
are all written on order. No market for 
outsiders now. Dan Dunn Detective Maga- 
zine was the first to appear on the stands. 
@ Martin Goodman’s Newsstand Group of 
pulps, 11 West 42nd Street, has two new 
pulps just out. These are Star Sports and 
Ka-ar. The latter is under the publication 
name of Manvis Publications, and features 
a book-length with a few shorts to fill. This 
company is hard to get definite information 
from, I’m sorry to report. 


ANGELAND LOVE STORIES is the 
current title of the Western-love pulp 
which was originally started as Rangeland 
Romances. (Change made because of con- 
flict over similar titles used by other com- 
panies, apparently.) Willard Crosby edits 
this, under Rogers Terrill’s direction. A 
Pop. Pubs. monthly; 205 East 42nd Street. 
Popular Publications is also bringing out 
once more Detective-Action Stories—a title 
that was suspended some time ago. Ralph 
Perry is editing. You may have met him 
at Munsey’s or Doubleday, Doran in the 
past. He is interested in stories with plot. 
Calling for lots of action doesn’t mean that 
he lets you leave out the plot of the tale. 
Short-shorts are always good in this market. 
Lengths generally run from 15,000 words 
down to 5,000. Usual rates of one cent and 
up on acceptance. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street. 
@ Mrs. Fedriss of Breezy Stories tells me 
that that magazine is keeping right up in 
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circulation and doing very well. She would 
like to find gayer stories, but wonders who 
writes them. The depression seems to have 
left a pall of solemnity over writing. If you 
can do gay love stories with strong sex slant, 
here is a good market—and a sympathetic 
staff. Rates are one cent on acceptance. 
Address : 55 West Third Street. 

® Ned Pines has added another publishing 
name to his list with Beacon Publishing 
Company, the incorporation under which his 
latest pulp appears. This is titled Texas 
Rangers, a ten center. He wants fast action 
here. Shorts should not run over 7,000 
words. Editorial director is Leo Margulies. 
Address : 22 West 48th Street. 

Rose Wyn adds Romance Round-Up to 
the string of winning pulps at 67 West 44th 
Street. Frederick Gardener is editing this. 
(Former editor of Wild West Stories and 
Complete Novel Magazine, if you are won- 
dering where you heard the name before.) 
The new magazine will use shorts of 5,000 
words and novelettes of 10,000 to 15,000 
words. Stories must have good plot plus 
emotional conflict and characterizations. “Lay 
off the Border stuff,” says the editor. “And 
stick to the Old West entirely.” 

Girl interest must have a definite place— 
not be a mere bit of atmosphere. The girl 
takes the place of the man who, in a straight 
Western yarn, is the hero’s partner. Short 
Stories may be from the girl’s viewpoint. 
Long ones may be the man’s viewpoint, or 
a combination of both. There must be 
strong love interest. Payment is officially on 
publication, but actually is as early as ac- 
ceptance in many cases. Romance Round- 
Up will be a bi-monthly at first. 


ARY LOU BUTLER sent in detailed 

requirements for her magazines last 
month, by letter. So I am not repeating 
these here. She edits Ace Detective, Head- 
quarters Detective, and Western Aces. All 
at 67 West 44th Street. 

Harry Widmer, editor at the same ad- 
dress, is always in need of good material 
for his pulp. To wit: 

For Ten Detective Aces, he would like a 
yarn about police detectives who stick to- 
gether. Almost all these yarns are built 


DIcEST 


around friction between members of their 
own department. Try something in which 
all the cops band together to beat the crooks! 
Also, he’d like a good yarn with the district 
attorney as the hero. Please note that woman 
interest is wanted in all these! 

For Western Trails, there is a special mar- 
ket for 6,000 word stories without woman 
interest. The hero can be a law-man with 
plenty of range of flavor. As a rule, Mr. 
Widmer complains, most of the action of 
law-man stories takes place in cow towns. 
What he wants is action on the range! 

He is not looking for stories about ice 
hockey, boxing, wrestling, and basketball for 
Ace Sports. Mostly he wants shorts of 6,000 
words with woman interest. Both amateur 
and professional sports are included in the 
contents of this magazine. 

Agent-X could use some G-man shorts 
with woman interest, 6,000 words in length. 
All above at 67 West 44th Street. 

@ The American Spectator, 132 West 31st 
Street, and its editor, Charles Angoff, are 
reported to have parted company because 
the editor and publisher didn’t agree on 
points of editorial procedure. The publisher 
wants to keep this magazine a literary, rather 
than a political publication. If you remem- 
ber what Angoff did to the Mercury you 
know all. With the September issue, the 
magazine returns to its former tabloid form 
and 15-cent price. Maxwell Lehman, who 
has been assistant editor, is carrying on the 
work of editor. 

e@ Paul R. Milton, who used to be editor of 
Macfadden’s The Dance Magazine and of 
The American Dancer, is busily starting a 
new monthly on the same subject. This is 
the Dance, with offices at 49 West 45th 
Street. No connection with other publishers 
at the same address. 

A new magazine to be called Both Sides 
is apparently rising like the Phoenix from 
the ashes of Current Controversy. Managing 
editor and editor of the new magazine are 
Martin Kamin and Bruce Oliver, who held 
the same respective positions on the recent 
publication. Offices are at 101 West 58th 
Street. First issue is dated September. 

National Publications, 142 West 24th St., 
has a new how-to-do-it magazine out called 


The Home Mechanics Workshop. Clyde 
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Holden is editor, and Malcolm Riggs is asso- 
ciate. Dagobert D. Runes is publisher. 

The New York Woman has taken a long- 
time lease on larger quarters at 11 East 36th 
Street. This magazine has been hinting at 
approaching publication for two years now. 
Hope it is worth all the baited breath! Not 
much field for free-lance writers now as the 
first issues will be planned and much of the 
stuff done on assignment by the editor 
through agents. Maybe yours is one of those 
working with the editor. 
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The Homefinder is a new large-size maga- 
zine recently issued, which is devoted to the 
problems of the prospective home-buyer. Its 
office is in the Graybar Building on Lexing- 
ton Avenue. 

A new children’s magazine is announced 
by the Henle Publications, 160 Fifth Avenue, 
under the exclamatory title, Wow! A month- 
ly, edited by S. M. Iger. 

The Parents’ Magazine has persuaded the 
Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe to become an advisory 
editor. Such is fame. 


The Coming Fiction Trend 


By Erte STANLEY GARDNER 


Mr. Gardner, having worked his way from the pulps to the movies, to the slicks is today one of America’s 
most popular authors. He is beloved by writers everywhere for his many courtesies in helping talented 
beginners. 


to make an annual survey of the news- 
stands to determine that this is so. 
When I first started writing, the western 
story was supreme in the woodpulps. After 
watching the trends for a few years, I was 
fortunate enough to guess right on what 
would be the next wave. 


F ICTION goes in waves. One needs only 


At a time when most agents, and virtually 
all writers, were convinced that westerns 
would dominate the field for many years to 
come, I wrote my agent that I was going to 
switch to detective stories and endeavor to 
establish my name in the mystery field so 
that I could ride the crest of the next wave. 


I was lucky. The wave came along just at 
the right time and caught me, just as it 
catches the riders of surfboards at Waikiki 
Beach in Honolulu. In fact, the fiction writer 
has a lot to learn from watching these surf- 
board riders. Catch the wave just right, and 
you’re swept along at twenty to thirty-five 
miles an hour and need only to keep your 
balance and enjoy the scenery. 

I keep feeling that foreign fiction is going 
to make a mighty good wave to ride in on 
one of these days. I don’t mean foreign ad- 
venture alone, but fiction with a foreign 
background. 

Here are some of the things I am taking 
into consideration : 


People are becoming more and more 
travel-conscious. For a while travel was 
limited to steamship, temperamental autos 
and expensive railroad trains. 

Steamships went to foreign countries. The 
foreign countries eagerly pounced upon the 
tourists and fleeced them of their financial 
substance. The motto seemed to be, ““You’re 
coming this way but once, my Brother, and 
I'll get mine while the getting is good.” 
Gradually, people got tired of being stuck. 
There’s not much fun traveling in a foreign 
country where the prices are jacked up and 
you are treated with the insolent contempt 
which one invariably has for an easy mark 
who has been delivered into his clutches. 

Europe, with its dictators isn’t the draw- 
ing card it once was. 

On the other hand, things at home have 
been undergoing a very definite change. Rail- 
roads have reduced prices, put on air-con- 
ditioned trains, which make travel a pleas- 
ure. Airplanes sail high above the heat and 
dust of the lower levels. Automobile manu- 
facturers have improved cars, and govern- 
ments have improved roads. It only needs 
some settlement of the economic unrest to 
start people traveling as they’ve never trav- 
eled before. 

My best guess is that Americans are going 
to travel in Canada and Mexico and U.S. A. 
There are several reasons for this. 
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Let’s look at Canada, for instance. I re- 
cently had occasion to travel quite extensive- 
ly in that country. Somewhere I saw the 
figures on the number of tourists who 
crossed the border from the United States 
during the last two years. The totals are 
staggering, and they’re totals which are 
bound to grow, partially because Canada has 
wonderful scenery, unexcelled hunting and 
fishing, a delightful vacation climate, and 
transportation facilities which are becoming 
increasingly adequate; but mainly because 
of the attitude of her people toward the 
tourist. 

I have done considerable touring in my 
time, and have become accustomed to the 
catch-as-catch-can attitude with which the 
incoming brother is greeted by a hoard of 
hungry buzzards. Therefore, the Canadian 
attitude was such a surprise to me that for 
a while I simply couldn’t believe it. 

In most countries, nothing is so fatal to 
the traveler as to let it be known he is a 
tourist. In Canada one has only to make 
known the fact he is a tourist, to become at 
once the guest of the land. 


Only recently I found myself, because of 
an error on the part of a porter, confronted 
with a formidable array of baggage in cus- 
toms, and a train which was due to depart 
in ten minutes. Things looked pretty hope- 
less. I announced that I was a tourist, in- 
terested in seeing the country, anxious to 
catch the train, and.... Presto! ... . Every- 
one lent a hand. My baggage whizzed 
through customs, was deposited on the train, 
and I was surrounded by conductors, steam- 
ship stewards, and various other officials who 
wanted to know if there was anything else 
they could do, not asking me with that 
smug smile and extended hand which makes 
the question merely a smirking preliminary, 
but asking me because they were genuinely 
concerned lest a guest of the country should 
suffer inconvenience or annoyance. 

Then, there’s Mexico. Mexico is awaken- 
ing to the benefits to be derived from tour- 
ists, not only the financial benefits, but those 
more indirect profits which are derived from 
international good will and understanding. 
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Mexico is building roads which tempt the 
motorist, and if the first influx of tourists 
will only show one half of the innate cour- 
tesy which characterizes our neighbors to the 
south, we'll speedily find a steadily increas- 
ing influx of tourists headed southward. 

When people become interested in any- 
thing, they want to read about it, not only 
in the form of articles, but in fiction. 

I was on a train, headed for New York, 
the day Lindbergh made his flight across the 
Atlantic. I arrived in New York to find tele- 
phones jangling constantly. Editors were ask- 
ing every agent and every author whom they 
could reach, “Have you any air stories avail- 
able? We can use an air story right away if 
you can get it in within the next twenty- 
four hours.” What happened is history. Air 
stories sold the general magazines. Air stories 
became so important that magazines were 
devoted to them exclusively. Air stories filled 
the stands, and that particular wave took a 
good many years to sweep shoreward, carry- 
ing many fortunate writers on its crest to 
wealth and fame. 


Now, then, I can’t help wondering what’s 
going to happen when business conditions 
settle down a little, when people find they 
have leisure, a little surplus money, a lot of 
comfortable mileage in the family wagon or 
trailer, and a competent network of paved 
roads stretching northward into Canada and 
southward into Mexico. My own best guess 
is that two or three years from now there’s 
going to be a veritable stream of tourists 
headed for the scenery of Banff and Lake 
Louise, for the cool, romantic charm of Nova 
Scotia, for the languid delights of Mexico, 
the exploration of Central America. 


Naturally, I can’t see any farther through 
a block of cement than the next man, but I’m 
watching this tourist situation with a great 
deal of interest. And my guess is that the 
alert writer who wants to be in a position 
to ride the crest of some new wave is going 
to know his Canada and his Mexico, and 
his America. 

We all like to read about the things we 
know, and more and more of us are going 
to travel. It’s worth thinking about. 
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The Juvenile Fiction Field 






By WiLL HERMAN 


With many sound, practical examples of the kind of writing demanded by the 
editors in this fertile field. 


HE juvenile—written for the thirteen 
fe twenty year olds—is a real honest- 

to-gosh story that has all the elements 
found in the pulp stories or the slick paper 
yarns. Plot, conflict, characterization — 
you’ve got to have them all. 

The writer selling his material to the pulp 
magazines will find the juvenile story a 
source of considerable extra income. The 
beginning writer will find that the juvenile 
story is the easiest to write, and the editors 
among the most obliging and helpful in the 
business. And there’s a real market for the 
juvenile story—between twenty-five and fifty 
publications all actively in the market for 
stories. Rates range between a quarter of a 
cent a word to two cents a word—with the 
half penny and up the predominating rates. 

A story written according to the juvenile 
requirements may go to market fifteen and 
twenty and twenty-five times. It is possible 
to start at the top of the list and follow down 
until the yarn clicks. I’ve sold such stories 
after more than fifteen or twenty rejections ! 

All types of stories are in demand. Sport, 
adventure, mystery, school, nature, aviation, 
sea and seasonal. Sport stories, stories of 
school life, aviation tales and yarns with a 
moral twist are the best sellers. Historical 
tales and stories laid in foreign settings are 
needed. But any story, with action and dia- 
logue, with youthful characters, with a defi- 
nite problem, with an educational value and 
a conventional and moral ending will find a 
home. 

The start of the story is important. The 
first paragraph usually serves three purposes 
in the juvenile story: It introduces the hero 
or heroine, presents a problem or hints at it, 
and places the setting as well as the time. 
For example, Laura Kent Klyce begins her 
“More Than Required” published in Chal- 
lenge, for June, 1936: 
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“Since she had come—last fall—to this far 
corner to teach her first school, Barbara Lathrop 
had often thought that she hated her work. Now 
it seemed to her that, if she had needed any 
proof that she had chosen the hardest, most 
thankless job on earth—well, here the proof was! 
She glanced despairingly again at the papers her 
fifth-grade arithmetic class had just handed in, 
and then as despairingly at the class itself.” 


There’s a beginning. It is simple writing 
—straightforward, and to the point. And 
that first paragraph tells us all that we need 
to know—something of the problem, intro- 
duces us to the heroine, and places the set- 
ting somewhere out of the beaten track of 
schools and civilization. 

Here’s another beginning by Catherine 
Cate Coblentz from “Manana” in the June, 
1936, Pioneer: 

“Federigo had always heard the word manana 
uttered many times a day. For manana, pro- 
nounced man-yana, is the keynote of Puerto Rico. 


In that island, lying close to Cuba, everything is 
invariably put off until manana for the word 


»» 


means ‘tomorrow’. 


The above is a perfect beginning for a 
juvenile story. It’s right up the juvenile ed- 
itorial alley. To begin with, it’s educational. 
And in the second place, the story obviously 
points a moral. If there is any plot attached 
to the rest of such a beginning, any Sunday 
School juvenile editor will grab it. 

The greater majority of the youth publi- 
cations are issued by religious sects and de- 
nominational publishing houses. Stories cen- 
tering about religion, bringing in Godliness 
and righteousness, and presenting problems 
of the church are sure sales. 

Another beginning: “How Wang Seng-Ju 
loved his library !” 

That one sentence is the beginning para- 
graph of Russell Gordon Carter’s “Ten 
Thousand Yesterdays,” published in Ambas- 


sador. 
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Note all that is said in this simple begin- 
ning. The character is introduced—Wang 
Seng-Ju. The problem is hinted at. Pos- 
sibly the loss of his library. And the place 
is obviously China. 

No juvenile editor would fail to continue 
reading. And no Sunday School juvenile 
editor could fail to believe that here was a 
story worth purchasing. Foreign soils, the 
spell of China, the missionary struggles- 
what better material for the juvenile story? 

Material for the juvenile story is every- 
where. Every industry, every daily event, 
every platitude is the basis for a youth story. 
If lacking a plot, the writer for youth can 
always fall back on those good old reliables 
found in the Boy Scout code: Trustworthi- 
ness, loyalty, helpfulness, friendliness, cour- 
tesy, kindness, obedience, cheerfulness, thrift- 
iness, bravery, cleanliness, and reverence. 
Twelve words—and twelve thousand dollars 
worth of juvenile story material! Many 
hundreds of stories have been sold that were 
written about each one of this group of basic 
principles of behavior. 

For example, LOYALTY. Young man 
works in the office of his father’s rival firm. 
He discovers some information about a pro- 
posed plan which would give the rival firm 
an extra account—a good, large one—and 
which would cause his father’s firm to lose 
much business. What should he do? (Solve 
that question, with a strict regard for the 
boy’s loyalty to his firm, and his duty to his 
father—and you have a story that will sell.) 
Note the italicized phrase. Every genuine 
story has plot action arising from conflict. 

Then there are the other reliables—basic 
themes of the youth tale. Good sportsman- 
ship, harm of procrastination, the golden 
rule, achievement, conquering of fear, sacri- 
fice, power and value of little things, per- 
sistence, value of training, doing one’s best— 
and so on ad infinitum ad tedium. 

These are but the themes. Cleverly, subt- 
ly, they must be hidden away in the story. 
When the reader finishes the tale, he must 
take away with him the realization of the 
value of one of our success secrets, or of one 
of our principles of behavior. In every juve- 
nile story, somewhere, somehow, these 
themes are basic. 
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Let’s examine some published plots. “Con- 
trol,’ by Harry Butman, published in Youth’s 
World, is a good example. On the surface 
it is a sport story. Tommy Bell wants to be 
Now he’s the high 
He talks to the coach about 


a big-league pitcher. 
school star. 
his chances: 

“What do I need, coach?” Tommy asked. 
“Haven’t I got the build, and the natural stuff? 
Haven’t I worked hard? And I’m going to make 
a living. I’ve got to. You know the way dad 
left things.” 

“Yes, son. It’s a big load you’ve got on your 
hands. I know that making a living for yourself 
and your mother will keep you down to work. 
You’ve got almost everything.” 

“Almost?” said Tommy. ‘“What’s missing? I 
know I need polish and experience, but I can get 
that with work. What do I need?” 

“Control, son,” he said. “Control, that’s what 
you need.” 

Tommy’s forehead wrinkled in surprise. ‘Why, 
coach” he said, “that’s my strong suit. I’ve 
worked for years for control. I can put the ball 
where I want to pretty nearly every time. You've 
ground that into me. It’s won games for me. I 
don’t get you.” 

The coach hesitated. ‘“‘There’s other kinds of 
control, Tommy,” he said. “Think it over.” 

There we have it—Control over one’s own 
emotions and over one’s self. That’s the real 
theme of the story, camouflaged in a base- 
ball dressing. 

Tommy, as the plot progresses, pitches 
against the rival school. His pitching is wild, 
erratic. Rival players taunt him. Boos sweep 
from the stands. In complete anger, com- 
plete loss of personal control, he hurls the 
ball at the batter. 

Tommy is pulled from the game, and the 
coach speaks: 

“So you couldn’t take it? You couldn’t hang 
on to yourself when a high school kid rode you 
from the side-lines. I’d rather you lost a dozen 
games from lack of control over the ball than 
lack of control over yourself. I’m ashamed of 
you. Go get your shower.” 

Tommy is out of the line-up for a number 
of games. He sits on the bench, listens to 
boos and learns control. The coach sur- 
prises him by sending him into a game when 
it is going against his team. And he is 
warned that a big league scout is watching 
the game. 

Tommy gets into plenty of hot water, is 
booed and taunted. But he holds on to him- 
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self. An opposing player tries to pick a fight. 
Tommy holds on to himself. And leads a 
victorious team off the field. 


Of course the big-league scout picks Tom- 
my as likely material. And riding home 
with the coach, Tommy listens to: 

“Better is the man who can control himself 
than he who breaks into the big leagues,” said 
Coach Wright quietly. ‘“That’s Scripture, son, 
although you won’t find it in those exact words.” 


Wise-cracking is frowned upon by juvenile 
editors. Have the persons speak sincerely 
and seriously. A joke is by no means pro- 
hibited ; but cleverness for the sake of clever- 
ness is far better left out. 

The older person may be brought into the 
tale, but the youth should be allowed to work 
out his own problem. The older person may 
hint, suggest and lay the foundation, but the 
youth must do all the acting on his own be- 
half. 


HE juvenile plot is simple. I'll pull some 

of my own apart: “Just a Newsboy” was 
published in Our Boys and Girls. Jimmy 
Burke has a regular route. He doesn’t want 
to deliver his papers one afternoon because, 
if he does, he’ll miss the championship bas- 
ketball game between his school and the rival 
one. So he excuses himself to himself, de- 
cides that delivering papers isn’t very im- 
portant, the people won’t miss it for one day, 
etc. He throws the papers in the barn and 
attends the game. 


At the game he is decidedly uncomfortable 
with twitchings of his conscience. And the 
next day the manager asks him about deliver- 
ing the papers. Jimmy says he did. Mr. 
Dale, the manager, then proceeds—in about 
1000 words—to show Jimmy how many 
people called up inquiring about the paper, 
how important it was to them with bargains, 
stock exchange news, contest wins and other 
items. Jimmy is demoted to assistant on his 
route. The story ends: 


“Jimmy, yours is an important duty. Do you 
see how much trouble you caused because you 
neglected your duty? Everyone has his part to 
play. You failed in yours. I’m sorry, Jimmy, 
but you even lied to me—and I can do nothing 
but give Richard your route until you prove 
You 


yourself capable of handling it yourself. 
will be his substitute now.” 
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Jimmy walked out, tears streaming down his 
face in spite of himself. He felt a new pride in 
his job—in his former job! 

“Tl get it back!” he resolved. 
can still be trusted!” 

“Ronny Tells,’ published in Sunday 
School Messenger, was a basketball story. 
When I started out, all I had was a number 
of facts on the evils of cigarette smoking. 
The finished story was a good juvenile. 


“Tll prove I 


“Jerry Meeker, tall and husky, stood on the 
sidelines and watched another boy, even taller 
and huskier than himself, shooting foul shots. 
Strong, wiry fingers gripped the large ball. The 
fingers tucked in, the wrists snapped out and 
the basketball shot forward, upward, toward the 
basket. It struck the roomy backboard, bounced 
on the basket rim, rolled around it, hung pre- 
cariously for a moment and then dropped 
aside and fell to the Another basket 
missed !” 


floor. 


That’s the first paragraph. Jerry is Ron- 
ny’s roommate. He’s also substitute for the 
position Ronny holds on the team. He is 
worried about his friends, wonders why his 
wind is gone, his sharp-shooting a thing of 
the past. And he comes into the room to 
catch Ronny smoking. 


“You won’t tell the coach, will you?” Ronny 
asked. 
“No,” said Jerry. “I won’t have to. You'll 


tell yourself.” 


The rest of the story is obvious enough. 
Ronny cracks up at an important point, his 
eye gone, his wind shot, his playing erratic 
and undependable. The coach guesses why. 
Ronny has told on himself. ... BUT it’s a 
basketball story ! 


“The Boy Scout” was another yarn of 
mine published in Sunday School Messenger. 
It was suppossedly an adventure story—lost 
in the woods and all that type of thing. But 
the key to it is in the first paragraph: 

“Boy Scout!” They taunted him with it. 
Jerry Selkirk, newcomer to the little town of Cer- 
nerville, refused to become angry. “Helped that 
old lady across the street! Why, he éven held 
her hand.” “Bulky” Benny laughed. He turned 


to the others. “ ‘Sissy’ would be a grand name 
for him! What say fellows?” 


Jerry admits that he can cook, too. After 
much padding—and several hundred words 
of taunting the newcomer—the group get 
lost in the woods. Jerry cooks, provides them 
with shelter, cares for the camp fire, leads 
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them out the next day and home. And it 
ends: 

“The boys whispered much on the way home. 
On the Square, in town, the boys turned to 
Jerry. Sam spoke: ‘“We’d like to change our 
club to a Boy Scout Troop. Will you help us?” 

A smile of pleasure crossed Jerry’s face. His 
voice was choked; he could say nothing. But 
the nod of his head was their answer. 

It’s simple stuff—simple plotting, simple 
writing. Much of it is first draft material. 
After you catch on to the tabus and get the 
hang of the thing, it is possible to turn out 
a half dozen such stories a day. 

There are things to look out for. Be care- 
ful of overwriting. The tendency in writing 
for young people is to treat them as children. 
That kind of writing won’t do. 

Cigarette smoking, even of the villain, is 
not permissible. On rare occasions, such as 
in “Ronny Tells .. .” when the theme of the 
story is the evils of smoking it is possible to 
get away with it. 

The juvenile story should never touch on 
gambling, dice, card playing, crime, or drink- 
ing. Though boy and girl characters may 
be placed in the story together, there must be 
only sincere friendship with no hint of pet- 
ting. 

The shorter lengths are best for the ’teen- 
age stories. The lengths are 1800 words to 
4000 words for short stories; in serials, the 
chapters should range between 2000 words 
and 2500 words. 

The best check list I’ve seen for the juve- 
nile yarn is a rejection slip used by the D. C. 
Cook Publishing House. They list 34 rea- 
sons for rejection: 

1. No vital message is carried to the reader. 

2. The lesson of the story is too evident to 
the reader. 

3. Your story is an adventure incident rather 
than a short story. It does not have sufficient 
plot, complication and denouement. 

4. The theme is one frequently used; or, we 
have received too many stories of this type, such 
as “rescue” and “good-for-evil” stories. 

5. The action does not move quickly enough. 
The story has too much conversation or de- 
scription. 

6. Thrill, mystery and action are not sufficient 
to prove of interest to our readers. 

7. Suspense and dramatic effect are lacking. 

8. The reader’s interest is not centered in 
one or two characters with whom he identifies 
himself or the reader’s interest is shifted to the 
real hero late in the story. 
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9. Instead of beginning in the midst of a 
thrilling situation with short explanation, the story 
opens with an introduction. 

10. Events are lurid or melodramatic in nature. 
Stories should not involve crime, revolting situa- 
tions, or deathbed scenes. 

11. The story contains scientific or technical 
errors or misstatements. 

12. Certain acts or situations are overdrawn, 
or seem implausible. 

13. Important situations or events are not ex- 
plained in a way to sound plausible. 

14. Characters do not act (or speak) in a 
logical way under the conditions given. 

15. Situations in the story are not made clear 

enough to the reader so that he will know just 
what took place. 
16. The setting or background is hazy. Locating 
and other details necessary to correct understand- 
ing and dramatic appreciation of events that fol- 
low should be given. 

17. Persons talk or act too young for their age. 

18. Characters talk or act too old for their age. 

19. Leading characters seem unreal. 

20. Leading character not right age for our 
publication. 

21. Your story does not contain enough char- 
acter conflict to meet our needs. 

22. The solution to the story is too evident to 
the reader. 

23. While a thrilling complication has been 
worked out, the denouement or conclusion is dis- 
appointing. 

24. The story lacks unity. It is made up of 
several loosely connected events; or too much 
attention is given to a situation, event, descrip- 
tion, etc. that should be subordinated to the main 
episode. 

25. The story would require much revision 
for errors in construction and English. 

26. A discouraging rather than helpful im- 
pression is left upon the reader. The teaching 
is negative. 

27. The message is not in line with the young 
person’s idea of justice and fair play. 

28. The message is not in line with the experi- 
ence of the average young person. It does not 
impress him as ringing true. 

29. The tale is not a teen-age story. It brings 
in adult interests and motives. The real compli- 
cations should grow out of occupations and in- 
terests normal to teen-agers. 

30. Questionable topics are included such as 
theatre, stage, circus, movies, card playing, 
dancing, war and crime. 

31. We are overstocked with this length at 
present. 

32. Stories should not be over a certain num- 
ber of words. Too long for us. 

33. The material is not seasonable. From 
four to six months are needed to prepare manu- 
scripts for publication. : 

34. Characters should work out their own 
problems without help. 
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For one or more of these reasons, the other 
juvenile publications reject material. A care- 
ful study of these will save considerable time 
and postage. And on analysis, though the 
list looks frighteningly long, the requirements 
aren’t hard to meet. 

All of these publications use articles as 
well as stories. Articles of interest to teen- 
agers—on science, history, nature, biography, 
make-an-do, etc.—are purchased, in lengths 
ranging from 200 words to 3000. Article 
material, in the shorter lengths, can be sent in 
series form—ten and twelve articles together 
—and sold in batches instead of in individual 
articles. 

And here are the markets at which to shoot 
this stuff : 


MARKET LIST 
Ambassador, 161 Eighth Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 


Boy and Girl Characters. 3000. Yaec Acc. 
American Boy, 7430 Second Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. Up to 4500. 2c up. Acc. 


American Girl, 570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
Girls. 2500-3700. 1c up. Acc. 

American Newspaper Boy, 416 N. Marshall St. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Newspaper Boy Carriers. 
2000-3000. $10 per story. Acc. 

Boy Life, Standard Pub. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
1800-2000. “%e Acc. 

Boys Comrade, Christian Board of Pub., Beau- 
mont and Pine Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 2000-2500. 
$3.50 per M. Publication. 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York. 2000-4500 ; 
serials 2 to 6 installments, 5000. 1¥c Acc. 

Boys’ World, D. C. Cook Pub. House, Elgin, 
Ill. 2200-2500; serials, 4 to 6 chapters. 2200- 


2400. Good rates. Acc. 

Canadian Boy, 299 Queen St., W., Toronto, 
Canada. Yc Acc. 

Canadian Girl, 299 Queen St., W., Toronto, 
Canada. lc Acc. 

Catholic Boy, Andrews Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 2200-2500. % to lc. Pub. 

Challenge, 161 Eighth Ave., N., Nashville, 


Tenn. 1500-2500. Yee. Acc. 
Christian Youth, 327 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 2000-2200. $10 per Story. Acc. 
Classmate, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Young People, 18-24. 2500-3500. Serials, 


30,000-40,000. 1c up, Acc. 

Epworth Herald, 740 Rush St., Chicago, II. 
1000-1800. Serials 5,000 to 10,000. Yc. 

Epworth Highroad, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. 2500-4000. % to lc Acc. 

Forward, 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
Young People, 18-23. 3000. '%e Acc. 
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Front Rank, Beaumont and Pine, St. Louis, 
Mo. Young People. 2500-3500. 3.50 M. Acc. 
Girlhood Days, Stand. Pub. Co., 9th and 
Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 1800-2000. ‘“%c. 


Girls’ Circle, Beaumont and Pine Sts., St. 
Louis, Mo. 2500. $3.50 per M. Pub. 
Girls Companion, D. C. Cook Publishing 


House, Elgin, Il. 

Haversack, 810 Broadway, 
2000-3500. Yac Acc. 

Lutheran Young Folks, 1228 Spruce St., Phila., 
Pa. Boys and Girls. 3000-3500. Fr. Acc. 

Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. Young 
People. 3000. $3 to $5 per M. Acc. 

Onward, 299 Queen St., W., Toronto, Canada. 
Young People. 3000. ‘Yc Publication. 

Open Road For Boys, 130 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 2000-5000. Ic up, Acc. 

Pioneer, 420 Witherspoon Bldg., 


2000-2500. Good rates. Acc. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Phila., Pa. 


Boys. 1000-3000. % to Yc Acc. 

Portal, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Girls. 
2000-3000. %c up, Pub. 

Queen’s Gardens, 420 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Phila., Pa. Girls. 1000-3000. % to Yae Acc. 

Target, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Boys. 
2000-3000. 34c up, Pub. 

Young People, 308 Lafayette Ave., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 2000-4000. % to Yc. 


Our Young People, 16-24 S. State St., Elgin, 
Ill. 2000-4000. %c Acc. 


Evangelical Tidings, 1724 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 2000-3500. '%e- Acc. 


Young People, 1701 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


2000-3500. $4.50 per M. Acc. 

Young People’s Paper, 1801 Chestnut St., 
Phila, Pa. 2000-4000. Yec Acc. 

Young People’s Weekly, D. C. Cook Pub. 
House, Elgin, Ill. 4000. Ic Acc. 

Youth’s Comrade, 2923 Troost Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. 2000-3500. %c Acc. 


Youth’s World, 1701 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
1500-2500. $4.50 per M. Acc. 

Watchword, U. B. Pub. House, Dayton, Ohio. 
2000-4000. “%c Acc. 

Youth’s Evangelist, 209 Ninth St., 
Pa. 1500-3000. ‘“%c Acc. 

Youth, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
3500. Ile Acc. 

Note: A postcard will invariably bring 
sample copies for study. 


Pittsburg, 


2000- 


Railroad Stories, 280 Broadway, New York City, 
will pay $2 for each letter of 500 words or less 
printed in its January °37 issue (out Dec. 1) 
dealing with exciting, amusing or pathetic railroad 
incidents that actually happened on a Christmas 
or Christmas Eve. Writer’s name and address 
must be given for publication. Each incident 
should be written by an eye-witness or by someone 
who obtained the facts direct from an eye-witness. 
Deadline, October 3. No letters will be returned. 














Get in on the Canadian 


Markets! 


By AucustT LENNIGER 


HOULD you cross our northern border 
i. for the first time, you'll probably ex- 
pect to find an array of Canadian and 
British periodicals on the newsstands. But 
the first title which will catch your eye is 
likely to be True Story Magazine—and then 
Liberty, Saturday Evening Post and all the 
rest on the rack in the stationery or drug- 
store at home will follow. . . 
About when you’re 


fiction tastes as Americans. “In order to 
compete with our American contemporaries 
we have to give our readers very much the 
same kind of fiction as your magazines use,” 
this editor continued. “In fact, we frankly 
like to get the same authors, when we can 
afford them. But since the whole popula- 
tion of Canada could be packed into your 
New York metropolitan area, circulations 

up here can’t com- 





beginning to wonder 


pare with those your 


whether you really All of the market analysis articles magazines enjoy, and 
have left the States, written by Mr. Lenniger are the result we can’t compete 
you'll notice Mac- of personal interviews. Every word in with your top notch 


Lean’s alongside of 
Collier’s; Chatelaine 
sharing a rack with 
Woman’s Home Com- 
panion; Canadian 
Home Journal com- 
peting with Ladies’ 
Home fFournal, and 
Canadian Magazine 


the piece. 





this series is first hand and authentic. In 
the article published 
editorial requirements of Collier’s, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, and Pictorial Re- 
view, the galley proofs were corrected 
and OK’d by the editors of the above 
three publications before we published 
Only Writer’s DIcEst gives 
you this first hand, accurate market data. 


publications in price. 
We must content our- 
selves with coming 
writers who haven’t 
outgrown our prices. 
And it naturally fol- 
lows that we are al- 
ways keenly seeking 
new talent; that we 


recently on the 








shoulder to shoulder 

with American. If you look long enough, 
you may find a few British magazines in the 
background. 

“American magazines deserve to sell in 
Canada because of their excellent contents,” 
one of the Canadian editors I visited in 
Toronto recently, admitted. “But in the re- 
cent trade agreement our government made 
with Washington, we came off second best. 
Your American magazines were given free 
entry into Canada, without reciprocal privi- 
leges for our Canadian magazines entering 
the States. We’re outnumbered on our own 
newsstands by American publications—and 
this new treaty makes it worse. But Ottawa 
is working on a readjustment. ‘gs 

The very fact that American publications 
flourish in Canada obviously indicates that 
Canadian readers have just about the same 





are only too glad to 
buy first stories when they meet our 
standards.” 

Lest you get the impression that Cana- 
dian publications pay poorly, I wish to say 
right here that their prices compare very 
favorably with those of many of our Ameri- 
can “slicks,” excepting those in the highest 
rate brackets. Canadian magazines don’t 
pay “per word,” but rather according to 
quality and the author’s reputation. In dis- 
cussing the individual Canadian markets 
later in this article Ill mention their ap- 
proximate rates; for the present it suffices to 
say that the average rate ranges from two 
to five cents per word. 

Certainly if you’re able to sell with any 
frenquency at all in the popular American 
general-interest and women’s smoothpapers, 
even the less important ones, you should be 
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able to increase your revenue with an occa- 
sional Canadian check. And, if you're still 
trying to convince the American editors that 
their publications simply can’t get along 
without your manuscripts, wouldn’t it be 
poetic justice for your first stories to appear 
in Canada? Seriously, I know several 
American writers who won over the Ameri- 
can editors after first achieving recognition 
in Canadian or British magazines. 

Offhand, sending manuscripts to Canada 
may seem to entail difficulties in connection 
with return postage. But it’s simple. You 
simply take one of Al Smith’s balogney dol- 
lars out of your pocketbook and lay it down 
next to your typewriter. Then you insert a 
sheet of paper into your typewriter and 
write the following letter : 

13 Lover’s Lane 
Opportunity, Alta.. 
Postmaster General, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Canada. 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed please find $1.00 in U. S. cur- 
rency, for which kindly mail to the above 
address, the following denominations of Ca- 
nadian postage stamps : 


5—5c Stamps 3 25 
os * . ose ae 
10—2c “ ht 
20—Ic “* .20 

95 
Return postage . 
Exchange .02 -$1.00 





If exchange is higher than estimated 
above, please deduct appropriate number 
of 1c stamps. 

Very truly yours, 
> 

Within a few days you will receive an 
envelope from H. M. Postmaster General 
enclosing 95c worth of Canadian stamps, 
or perhaps 93c worth if the dollar has 
shrunken meanwhile. Of course, if you 
don’t want to invest in a whole dollar’s 
worth of King Edward’s stamps, then His 
Majesty’s Servant, the Postmaster, will be 
glad to turn over an honest two-bits’ worth 
of business, too. . . 

Naturally you only need the Canadian 


stamps on your return envelope. It takes 
three cents for the first ounce of Canadian 
mail addressed to the U. S., and two cents 
for each additional ounce. (From which 
you will see it’s a wee bit easier on your 
return postage budget, doing business in 
Canada.) Therefore, if your manuscript 
and return envelope together weigh two 
ounces, you put a five cent Canadian stamp 
on your return envelope. If your script 
weighs three ounces, it takes seven cents 
Canadian postage to bring it home; if 
heavier, add two cents for each additional 
ounce. 

Uncle Sam carries mail to Canada for ex- 
actly the same price as: within the bounda- 
ries of the U. S.—so on your outgoing en- 
velope addressed to a Canadian magazine, 
you simply put three cents in American 
postage for every ounce it weighs. 

The most practical way to do business 
with any magazine, is to read a copy of it 
before you send them any of your manu- 
scripts. If you are familiar with what our 
American general-interest and women’s 
magazines use, and if you use simple com- 
mon-sense discrimination in what you offer 
the Canadian magazines, you likely can 
“hit” them without bothering to obtain 
copies first. Nevertheless, the investment in 
sample copies first is likely to pay for itself 
in postage saved. And there’s no more 
trouble to obtain copies of Canadian maga- 
zines than it is to buy Canadian return post- 
age. A letter similar to The MacLean Pub- 
lishing Company, Ltd., 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Canada, will get you a sample 
copy of MacLean’s, and Chatelaine. Better 
enclose 25c in Canadian stamps. 

When you’ve read a copy of these two 
best-paying Canadian magazines, you will 
have a pretty good idea of what all the Ca- 
nadian magazines might buy. 

Here are a few enlightening remarks 
made by the Canadian editors I visited, 
who preferred anonymity, which may help 
you judge which of your stories are likely 
to appeal in Canada: 

“Our readers are peculiar in some re- 
spects in that they object to things published 
in a Canadian journal which they would 
read with pleasure and without question in 
your American publications. This will al- 
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most sound fantastic to you, but five years 
ago we for the first time accepted an adver- 
tisement from a large cigarette manufac- 
turer, which portrayed a beautiful young 
girl smoking. Our readers had been seeing 
that same copy for years in your magazines, 
but—” 

The editor smiled ruefully, and paused. 

“T suppose they didn’t like the picture 
of the girl smoking?” I prompted. 

Precisely—only that would be putting it 
mild. We received storms of protest ; clergy- 
men threatened us that they would have 
their parishioners stop their subscriptions 
to our ungodly publication if we didn’t 
cease corrupting the morals of young 
people! 

“The next month I ran an editorial, an- 
swering the protests. We did lose a few 
subscriptions, but we decided it was time 
our public were educated. We’ve made vast 
strides, of course gradually, in the right di- 
rection during the last five years. But there 
are still thousands of our readers who will 
complain at little things you Americans 
take as a matter of course. 

“It follows that a young love story typical 
of your American women’s magazines which 
featured a young lady smoking, or which 
stressed a cocktail party, would be a bit 
difficult for us. If it wouldn’t ruin the story, 
we might be able to edit such passages, pro- 
vided we liked the manuscript well enough 
to bother. Paradoxically, we want life, 
sparkle, humor—smart, gay young ro- 
mances. They can be written you know, 
without stressing these elements still objec- 
tionable to many of our readers.” 

Another Canadian editor brought up the 
subject of divorce. “It isn’t that we don’t 
have divorces in Canada, but it’s one of the 
subjects you discuss in asides and don’t like 
to find emphasized in your favorite Cana- 
dian magazine. You might enjoy a vicarious 
half hour reading a divorce story in an 
American magazine—but you expect a Ca- 
nadian publication to retain its dignity, don’t 
you know!” he smiled. 

I asked him about stories with a definite 
New York atmosphere. 

“We’re not at all arbitrary about locales, 
although naturally we like to use as many 





stories which at least seem to be taking place 
in Canada, as possible,” he replied. “It all 
depends upon the story; after all, New 
York or Hollywood or London, they all have 
their glamour to readers anywhere. If the 
story doesn’t depend on its setting, if New 
York, as far as the story ts concerned might 
be any big city, we would probably edit it 
so that our readers could interpret the back- 
ground as being Toronto or Montreal. But 
we’re not arbitrary abc ut locales. In the case 
of a Chicago story I recently purchased, a 
scene in it took place on the Elevated—it 
would have been silly to change the setting. 
So I ran it as a Chicago story. We haven’t 
any prejudice at all against American set- 
tings, except that we feel our readers get so 
much of your American atmosphere in your 
magazines selling in Canada that we like to 
give them something which at least seems 
closer to home. The real thing that counts 
is whether the story has a universal appeal. 
We ran a fine young love story recently set 
against the background of your Pennsyl- 
vania coal mines; that mining atmosphere 
appeals to our readers for we have it in 
many parts of the Dominion. 


“The types of American stories we’re not 
likely to buy, are the blood-and-thunder 
western-although we’d likely be interested 
in a modern prairie life romance such as 
would be applicable to our Western prov- 
inces. We certainly don’t want the gangster 
story, and the American detective story isn’t 
a good bet for us because police procedure 
in Canada is different. And we obviously 
don’t want anything mentioning American 
politics or based on situations peculiar to 
the United States. American baseball or 
football sports stories aren’t good prospects 
up here either—but if you can give us a ro- 
mance with tennis or ice-hockey, we might 
very readily be interested.” 


Space prevents me from quoting the Ca- 
nadian editors at any greater length, but 
after I’ve given you the lineup of the Ca- 
nadian markets individually, I'll try to add 
a few more hints as to the types of stories 
that really have good chances in Canada. 


MacLean’s, “Canada’s National Maga- 
zine,” is issued twice a month at a nickel a 
copy and has the largest circulation of any 
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in Canada—over a quarter million. In- 
formal and editorial content it can best be 
compared to our Collier’s. Its April 15th 
issue carried three short stories: “He Was 
A Man” by Grace Perkins, a boy-girl ro- 
mance with a bitter-sweet, but beautifully 
handled semi-tragic ending; “Proud” by 
Harold Titus, the character story of a Great 
Lakes skipper during a shipwreck; and 
“This One Night” by Martha Cheavens, a 
character-searching romance of a young 
woman physician against the glamorous 
background of Japan — featuring Anglo- 
Saxon principals, of course. MacLean’s 
seeks outstanding general-interest fiction of 
all types; romance-adventure, young love, 
straight adventure seem to appear most fre- 
quently. Best lengths are about 5000 words. 
They pay roughly from $75 to $200 per 
short story, according to quality and author’s 
reputation. Mr. H. Napier Moore is the 
editor of MacLean’s, and the address is 481 
University Avenue, Toronto 2. 


Chatelaine is a woman’s monthly selling 
at a dime a copy. It can be compared with 
Ladies Home Journal and our similar 
women’s magazines. It carries four or five 
short stories of feminine appeal per issue, 
most of them glamorous, light-hearted 
young love, in settings that are sufficiently 
indefinite to be interpreted as Canadian, but 
stories which, without the change of a com- 
ma, might just as readily be found in most 
of our American women’s monthlies. It also 
uses the adventure-romance against foreign 
settings, and it will welcome a really good 
domestic problem story. In a recent issue 
Chatelaine, with, of course, the tale of 
Nelia Gardner White, the story of a step- 
mother’s problems, a poignant interpreta- 
tion of the turbulent passages in a woman’s 
marriage. Any story which has a universal 
appeal to women is a good prospect for 
Chatelaine, with of course the tale of 
troublesome young love heading the list, and 
the humorous romance a close second. 
Lengths, about 5000. Rates, same as Mac- 
Lean’s. Miss Byrne Hope is the editor of 
Chatelaine, and the address is also 481 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Toronto, 2. 


The Canadian Home Fournal—“Canada’s 
National Woman’s Magazine” is another 
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ten cent monthly. It runs six or seven short 
stories per issue, ranging from young love 
through dramatic adventure romance, and 
all the popular types you usually find in a 
general-interest monthly like Cosmopolitan 
or American Magazine. An example of how 
far you can go in the way of dramatic real- 
ism is a story in the April issue of Canadian 
Home journal by Leslie Gordon Barnard, 
entitled “Beyond Paradise.’ Humphries, 
the hero, succumbs to the charm of a pretty 
and acquiescent woman as their steamer 
nears an Oriental port. Ashore, he discovers 
she’s married; he has contracted her hus- 
band to guide him on a jungle adventure. 
During this expedition the husband threat- 
ens Humphries with death, lays death traps 
for him, but finally at the cost of his own 
life, saves Humphries from one of them. The 
insurmountable barrier between Humphries 
and the woman because of this is finally 
overcome when she proves her marriage was 
a living hell—and the true light on the final 
redeeming sacrifice of the husband is re- 
vealed. The ending shows them en route for 
America to begin life anew. 


Best lengths for Canadian Home fournal 
are stories 5000 or under; they are anxious 
to obtain short shorts, too, and can very 
handily use the 3—4000 word lengths. They 
also pay from $75 to $200 per story, depend- 
ing on quality and author’s name. Mr. Wil- 
liam Dawson is the editor of Canadian 
Home Journal, and you address manuscripts 
to 71 Richmond St., W., Toronto. 


The Canadian Magazine, which was es- 
tablished in 1823, is Canada’s oldest general- 
interest monthly. It carries the usual general 
interest types of fiction with a strong pref- 
erence for romance; it likes the humorous 
family-life story exemplified in “Grandpa 
Coming Out” by Margerie Scott, in which 
it develops that Grandpa was such a gay dog 
in his youth that when any member of the 
family gets into a scrape, it’s blamed on 
Grandpa’s influence. The May issue also car- 
ries a mystery against the mystic background 
of the East—‘That Monkey of Simms” by 
Hugh Cave. And a western love story, 
“East and West” by Vingie E. Roe. Mr. 
Joseph L. Rutledge, editor of Canadian 
Magazine, explained that they’ve had to 
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cut costs during depression and at present 
he has a strict editorial budget permitting 
him to pay only a flat $40 per story. He 
likes them short, 3—4000 words preferably, 
so that the word-rate won’t bother his con- 
science too much. The address of Canadian 
Magazine is 347 Adelaide St. W., Toronto. 

In addition to these four smooth-paper 
magazines, there’s another excellent fiction 
market in Canada—The Toronto Star 
Weekly. This is a newspaper magazine sec- 
tion similar to our nationally syndicated 
This Week. It offers the widest fiction mar- 
ket in Canada, for it uses about a dozen 
short stories in each weekly issue, as well as 
several serials. They buy a good deal of 
fiction from London, Canadian rights to 
stories published first in English magazines, 
but they say they’d like to buy much more 
original fiction from American and Cana- 
dian writers. Toronto Star Weekly is a wide 
open market for all types and lengths from 
short shorts to book-length serials. The best 
chances, however, are for newspaper page 
length stories, running around 3—4000 
words; they find short shorts of 1000 to 
2500 very handy also, and they’re glad to 
get short serials of three to five parts of 
about 3500-4000 words each. Right now 
they’re keenly in the market for stories with 
a strong romantic interest, but all the types 
of fiction suitable for the Canadian maga- 
zines discussed above are good bets for 
Toronto Star. They pay flat prices accord- 
ing to their estimate of a story’s value and 
the author’s reputation, prices usually aver- 
aging better than a cent a word, and they’ll 
go considerably higher when the author is 
worth it. 

Mr. Hugh Morrison is the Fiction Editor 
of The Toronto Star Weekly and manu- 
scripts should be addressed to him at 80 
King St., W., Toronto. He’s quite decent. 

And here are the hints as to what the 
Canadian editors like : 

You'll find a considerably higher per- 
centage of foreign backgrounds in Cana- 
dian fiction than you will in American gen- 
eral-interest and women’s publications. ‘The 
sun never sets on the British Empire” you 


know—and British psychology is more cos- 
mopolitan than our American complacency. 
Adventure-romance stories set against the 
backgrounds of the far-flung British domin- 
ions, stories of the South Seas, of Africa or 
India, have a good chance in the Canadian 
market. And if you can write any kind of a 
good sea story, it’s likely to find a warm 
spot in any British subject’s heart, for he’s 
usually born with the tang of the briny deep 
in his blood. I found three sea stories in four 
issues of Canadian publications I picked up 
in Toronto. 

The wholesome young love story against 
a home-life background—the kind you often 
see in American Magazine, Good House- 
keeping, etc., is of course one of the most 
likely subjects you can sell north of the 
Great Lakes. The outdoor romance of happy 
rural life (not stressing the drudgery of lack 
of opportunity of living on a farm!) natu- 
rally has a strong Canadian appeal, for most 
of Canada is agricultural]. Lumbering, trap- 
ping, mining are good subjects if used as a 
background for romance. The young mar- 
ried-life story, where the problem isn’t too 
deep or sordid, and where the reader may 
get a chuckle or two; the humorous adoles- 
cent story, and the story featuring domestic 
animals in a young romance or domestic 
problem plot, are all good bets. 

Of course, if you really know Canada, 
then write Canadian atmosphere stories; 
stories of the North Country and of the 
Royal Mounties are naturally Canadian 
favorites. But if you’ve only met the R.N. 
W.M.P. in the movies, don’t try to sell the 
Canadian editors a Mountie melodrama, or 
you're likely to be in for the same disap- 
pointment that awaits Tillie Smith of Osh- 
kosh who tries to write about Broadway 
night life. There’s one thing about the Ca- 
nadian Royal Mounted Police that’s a lot 
like a writer’s job: we’ve both made a 
small paying job look like a million dollars 
to the rest of the world. 

I’ve left one bit of bad news to the last. 
Canada has a sales tax of 5%, and you'll 
find that amount deducted from the check 
you receive for any story you sell in the 
Dominion. 
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BULLETIN NEWS 
Sir: 

Weird Tales is in the market for short serials, 
running from 25,000 to 35,000 words. We also 
want good weird-scientific stories, up to 15,000 
words. It goes without saying that these must be 
truly weird stories, to conform to our well-known 
standards. We pay one cent a word on pub- 
lication. 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

FARNSWORTH Wricut, Editor. 


“WOW—What a Magazine,’ a new monthly 
magazine for boys and girls is published by Henle 
Publications, at 160 Fifth Avenue. It contains 
stories, comics, and articles on hobbies. The 
editor is S. M. Iger. 


Dance, the first issue of which will appear on 
September 10th, is a new monthly magazine, 
edited by Paul R. Milton, formerly editor of The 
Dance Magazine and more recently editor of The 
American Dancer. The editorial and advertising 
offices are at 49 West 45th Street New York City. 


Miss Pocahontas Smith is the new juvenile book 
editor at Dutton’s, the book publishers at 300 
Fourth Avenue. 


Knight Publications announce that because of 
their rapidly growing list they have found it neces- 
sary to move from 118 East Twenty-eighth Street 
to new and larger quarters at 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


William E. Rudge’s Sons, Inc., have acquired 
all rights to the name of the Printing House of 
William Edwin Rudge, together with records, 
books, type, plates and the famous Jenson trade- 
mark. Their present address is at 225 Varick 
Street, New York City. 

“The People’s Money,’ a national monthly 
journal devoted to economics, politics, public 
affairs and business is edited and published at 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Rabbi Charles Raddock, at 7,117 Nineteenth 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., is planning a literary 
monthly magazine addressed to the intelligent and 
non-partisan American Jewish reader. He expects 
to start publication in September, and he will 
welcome suggestions from those who may be in- 
terested in a periodical of such nature. “Consen- 
sus” is the tentative title of the magazine. 

The editorial offices of F. A. Owen Publishing 
Company, publishers of The Instructor, a maga- 
zine for teachers, edited by Miss Helen Mildred 
Owen, have moved from 514-516 Cutler Bldg., 
Rochester, N. Y., where they have been located 
for many years, to Dansville, N. Y., where the 
home office and publishing plant of F. A. Owen 
Publishing Company are located. 

Henry Holt and Company, Inc., book publish- 
ers, have leased three floors in 257-265 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. This space will be oc- 
cupied by the firm’s executive, editorial and 
clerical departments. 


Popular Mechanics, 200 East Ontario Street, 
Chicago, IIl., pay from one to five cents per word, 
depending upon the amount of space occupied 
by the finished article as it appears in the maga- 
zine, for ideas for doing and making things. 
Exact payment is largely determined by the nov- 
elty and general usefulness of an idea, besides the 
care and effort shown in its preparation. For 
Shop Notes, they want time and labor-saving de- 
vices for the small shop and garage and for the 
practical workman, interesting things to make and 
do with tools. For Amateur Mechanics, they want 
ideas for the home and for the boy mechanic. 
Simple sketches or photos should accompany the 
descriptions. Manuscripts which are of peculiar 
interest at some particular season of the year 
should arrive at the office at least 3 months be- 
forehand. 

Cinema Arts, a new monthly, the first issue of 
which will appear in January 1937, is announced 
by A. Griffith Grey, president of Cinema Mag- 
azine, Inc. He says it will be the largest magazine 
in this country, as it will measure 14 by 17 inches, 
with a wire spiral binding. It will sell at 50 cents 
a copy. Mr. Grey was formerly general manager 
and vice president of D. W. Griffith, Inc., vice 
president of United Artists and for three years 
the head of Paramount Pictures Corp. road 
show dept. Offices of the Cinema Arts, are at 250 
Park Avenue, New York City. 

Europa Books, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, is a newly established publishing and book 
distributing firm which specializes in publishing 
literature by outstanding authors and by gifted 
“new Americans” of various racial groups found 
in America, in their native tongues. 

The American Countryman, a new quarterly 
magazine for national circulation, will appear in 
the Fall according to Mr. Vrest Orton, well known 
printer and designer of books and other printed 
material. It will be devoted to country life and 
it is Mr. Orton’s aim to depict in this magazine 
the spirit and essence of native American life. 
He is now assembling a board of editors in an 
attempt to make The American Countryman ex- 
press the truly national feeling for country life, 
and he would like to get in touch with persons 
who would be interested in such a periodical. It 
will not be a high-brow publication but neverthe- 
less it will attempt to appeal to the average intel- 
ligent person, whether he is living in the country 
or the city, to whom country life has a definite 
appeal. The editorial offices will be at Weston, 
Vermont. 

The Fewish Publication Society of America, at 
Broad and Spring Garden Streets, PHiladelphia, 
Pa., announces that the closing date for its $2,500 
prize novel contest has been extended to October 
15, 1936. This extension of time is made to 
allow for the completion of manuscripts and was 
urged by many contestants. All novels must be 
in English, of Jewish interest, and be submitted 
with a nom de plume. The award is known as 
the Edwin Wolf award. 

Lb. J. BD. 





The Writing World 


By Davip B. HAmpTon 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS, author of more than 
fifty books, gets new ideas for stories when he visits 
new places. He is a veteran rose grower. MAR- 
GARET MITCHELL wrote “Gone With The 
Wind” for her own pleasure and didn’t think it 
was good enough for any publisher. In “Prelude 
to the Blue Mountains,’ ALAN HYDER turns the 
tables and this time the murderer is the sympa- 
thetic character. September will find LOUIS 
ADAMIC’s new book on the market .. . “Cradle 
of Life’ ... MABEL SEARCH, formerly of Mc- 
Call’s, is now assistant to Herbert Mayes on Pic- 
torial Review. 


Fifteen percent of fiction books published each 
month are sold to pictures WALTER DU- 
RANTY’s first novel .. . “One Life, One Kopek” 
will be published this fall. He is in Russia, at 
present, writing another autobiographical work. 
G. C. BERESFORD started to write “School Days 
with Kipling—the True Inner History of Stalky 
& Co.” in 1897. It will be published this fall by 
Putnam’s. 


MILTON WALDMAN spent two years in 
Europe—most of it in Italy getting material for 
his new non-fiction book . . . “Biography of a 
Family” ... the story of Catherine de Medici and 
her children. GERTRDUE ATHERTON has a 
big job these days—she has begun a new novel— 
and has to go through some 12,000 contest letters 
to select a name for the 1939 World’s Fair in 
San Francisco. 

E. P. O'DONNELL, 1935 winner of the Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Fellowship finished his new book 
“Green Margins’. DONALD CULROSS PEAT- 
TIE says he wrote “Green Laurels” because it was 
the book he wanted to read. 


The sixth “Jalna” novel, “Whiteoak Harvest” 
by MAZO de la ROCHE will be published at 
about the time the play “Whiteoaks”’ opens on 
Broadway this fall. 


“I Am The Fox” by WINIFRED VAN ETTEN 
is her first published book. She taught English at 
Cornell College (Iowa) and holds a Master’s de- 
gree from Columbia U. 


HERBERT CERWIN is hard at work on a new 
novel in Del Monte. Carmel’s well-known resi- 
dent LINCOLN STEFFENS passed on. He 
served us all HARRY LEON WILSON is ill. 


DR. OTTO RANK, former associate of SIG- 
MUND FREUD has two books on Knopf’s list 
presenting his original ideas on psychology and 
psychiatry. 

GEORGE SLOCOMBE veteran British news- 
paper correspondent lectures here this winter. 
AGNES REPPLIER sent her publishers the man- 
uscript “Jn The Pursuit of Laughter” ... and said 


it would be her last book. The author of “Sam 
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Bass,” WAYNE GARD, was a reporter on several 
papers and his articles appeared in many maga- 
zines.) KING VIDOR will pay all expenses for 
a visit to the Texas Centennial to the Texas boy 
scout who writes the best essay on the Texas 
Rangers. PETER B. KYNE has “bachelor dig- 
gings” high above and overlooking the Golden 
Gate of San Francisco Bay. JAMES HOPPER is 
directing the Federal Writing movement in Car- 
mel. G. L. STEER the first English correspondent 
to arrive . . . and the last to leave Ethiopia tells 
what really happened in his book “The Crash in 
Abyssinia’. DR. AXEL MUNTHE’s “The Story 
of San Michele’ heads the list of first-rate books 
which John Macrae of Dutton’s is publishing at 
popular prices. 

It took a Bayonne, N. J., man so long to read 
“Anthony Adverse” that he finally was sued by the 
lending library for costs and its return. For the 
first time in two years the mystery book market is 
picking up . .. many publishers’ accounts show a 
gain in sales in this field. On the eighteenth 
anniversary of the death of JOYCE KILMER the 
Government opened a park bearing his name in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. 


ALDOUS HUXLEY records the story of his 
generation in “Eyeless in Gaza’. LESTER 
COHEN’s deftness in portraying real characters 
is evident in his latest novel “Two Worlds”. MAR- 
JORIE HARTMAN joins the ranks of “profes- 
sional” author this month. Her first short story 
sold to Pictorial Review. Rockwell Kent’s daughter 
and CHARLES A. PEARCE (Harcourt, Brace) 
were recently married. 

HI ALEXANDER, gag writer—and author of 
many musical radio and stage skits has completed 
his first dramatic script to be aired soon. Many 
leading literary figures will be presented at the 
National Book Fair in Radio City in November, 
under the joint auspices of the New York Times 
and the National Association of Book Publishers. 
STANLEY RINEHART, HAROLD GUINZ- 
BERG, CASS CANFIELD, and M. LINCOLN 
SCHUSTER are a few of the notables on the 
committee. 


The famous STORK CLUB was found to be 
one of the coolest spots by CHARLES COLE- 
BAUGH and QUENTON REYNOLDS (Col- 
lier’s), JAY GOULD, DOROTHY DEY, BERNIE 
SOBOL and others during New York’s hot spells. 
FRANK MORGAN and LUPE VELEZ also 
stopped in to cool off on their recent trips to the 
city. HENRY LA COSSITT is now contact man 
for 20th Century-Fox Films. 


HARLAN LOGAN is new editor of Scribner’s 
Magazine. MRS WILLIAM BROWN MELONEY 
purchased the GRAND DUCHESS MARIE’S first 
short story for This Week. EMMA LINDSEY 
SQUIER regrets that she left Morocco when she 
did. If she had remained a few days longer she 
would have been in the midst of the insurrection 
which broke out against the Spanish Government. 
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SAM DASHIELL relates many uncensored anec- 
dotes and antics of such people as WALTER 
DURANTY, VINCENT SHEEAN and GEORGE 
SLOCOMBE in his “Scandalous Chronicle” which 
McBride will publish. 

“The Smiths and Rusty’ by ALICE DALG- 
LIESH was published on her return from Nova 
Scotia. Upon his return home in Zurich, THOMAS 
MANN started to complete the third volume of 
“Foseph” scheduled for publication in the 
Spring. ALFRED KNOPF will publish a collec- 
tion of CLARENCE DAY’s letters next year. Mrs. 
Day arranged for the collection. RICHARD 
HUGHES’ novel, “A High Wind In Jamaica” will 
be screened by JOHN KRIMSKY. The three 
Abbe children, author of “Around the World in 
Eleven Years” will have parts in the production. 

THERESA HELBURN is in Europe—touring 
the continent. WEBB MILLER’s autobiography 
“IT Wish I Were In Waldron” will be published by 
Simon and Schuster. Miller received honorable 
mention for the best news reporting from the Nobel 
Committee. 

ANN PARRISH’s novel “Golden Wedding” will 
be published in October. DAVID DARRAH’s 
first book will go into immediate publication. The 
author describes personalities, events and conditions 
in Italy up to the time of his expulsion from that 
country by Mussolini last year. The book is titled 
“Hail Caesar”. JOANNE GIBSON is recuperat- 
ing after an operation in a Los Angeles hospital. 
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“England Have My Bones” by T. H. WHITE 
should appeal to many different tastes. Edmund 
C. Richards who edited Complete Stories for a 
dozen years has joined the Jacques Chambrun 
Agency. Otis A. Kline will probably move offices 
to New York. 





Sir: 

True Confessions and its sister magazine Romantic 
Stories are on the lookout for new writers. Our 
wide-open market, our ten day ruling on manu- 
scripts and our policy of payment on acceptance. 

Briefly, True Confession and Romantic Stories, 
edited by Miss Beatrice Lublitz, use the confession 
type of story and listed below are the major points 
we are stressing in yarns these days. 

Strong realistic plots. 

Varied localities. (Write about the hometown 
folks). 

Pungent, potent love build-ups. 

Plenty of action. 

Stories based on sex problems. 

Timely situations. (Watch the newspapers. ) 

Provocative moral twists. 

Modern viewpoint. 

Intimate writing style told in first person. 

Greenwich, Conn. 
FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, Inc., 
Hazet L. Berce, Editor. 

















Your manuscript comes to my desk. 


is read carefully and completely. 


presto !—a first sale. 
No magic about it. 


work. 


years of experience. That’s how it’s done. 


For: I take the time to be specific. 


work is amateurish. 


cism you have ever received. 


Selling Your Stories . . . FREE. 








How It’s Done - - - 


It is read by me alone 
because I employ no assistants to furnish reports or digests. It 
Then I tell 

where and how your manuscript must be improved. 


If you are like Miss Fleming, whose picture appears at the 
right, you buckle down to work and follow my advice. 


On your side, writing talent plus hard 
On mine, competent and trustworthy advice based on 


I mark your manu- 
script paragraph by paragraph, thus showing you in complete 
detail where you achieve the professional touch and where your 
I analzye your plots, your treatment, your 


construction. Finally, I find your markets. Sen 
P i s Introductory Offer: One Dollar 

Send me one of your stories. I will return it to you with the er Thousand words. (Minimum 

most careful, analytical and helpful paragraph-by-paragraph criti- seal oe - 2 ae oe oe 


Write for my Booklet: 


2067 BROADWAY WARD THOM AS NEW york. N. ¥. 


you in detail 


And— 





“...IT’ve done it, Mr. Thomas— 


thanks to you! Your letter and 
check arrived today. I realize that 
this sale would not have been made 
without your help, and I am very 
grateful... .’’ 


length or less—and I'll give the 
second story the same careful criti- 
cism as the first... FREE. 


Telling and 
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ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN 


Writing stories currently for Saturady 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, etc., 
and author of several novels, will criticize 
mss. sent him at the rate of $1.00 per thou- 
sand words, payable in advance. Stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 


1051 Curtis Street 
Berkeley, Calif. 





GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 


500 sheets Good Bond, 8%x11, 20 Ib., $1.25; 16 Ib., $1.10 
500 sheets Hammermill Be ynd, 20 Ib., $1.45; 16 Ib., $1.30 
9x12, 914x12%, 6x9, or 63 4x9 14 envelopes each 2 cts. 

No. 10 or No. 11 envelopes each 1 cent. 8%%x1l carbon 


Paper one cent per sheet. 


Any quantity desired of envel pes when ordered with 


paper. PRINTING: Add $1.( 
we will print your name, stree 








iress. and city 





upper lett hand corner y tyle you will li 

Add $ 1.00 to any envelope order’ up ‘to 100 and we W 
print mailing envelope in corner with your address, 
centered in large type for return evelope. 


Postage prepaid. Add ten per cent west of Rockies 


TRINKLE’S 


00 sheets ar 


ke 
if 


and 








Parker, Indiana 














“PLOTTO’ 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing, and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 


throughout the world either as a spring- 


board and stimulus to improve the author’s 


own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily a 
complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready to 
be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20 day 
100% money back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy Plotto 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 











—— 





























WRITER'S TYPIST 


Efficient service. RATES: 
Over 5,000—30c 
last pages, proof reading and minor corrections. 

Am experienced public stenographer. 

HARRIET ISOBEL RICHARDSON 
P. O. Box 1335 


Up to 5,000 words, 35c. 
Includes carbon copy, extra first and 


Tuscon, Arizona 











DIcEsT 


PERSONALS 


circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
wom than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men_ throughout 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 
Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. 


No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 
school or typist copy accepted by the column. Payment 
in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with cash to cover 
the October issue on or before September 14. Rates 7 
cents the word. 


We ask that anyone who has a complaint on an ad- 
vertiser in our “‘personal’’ department to please get in 
touch with WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





AUTHORS, ATTENTION!—When you require photo- 
graphs to illustrate manuscript, address William 
Thompson, Saugerties, New York. 


THE RIGHT INTRODUCTION, through our Friend- 
ship Club, may change the whole aspect of your 
life. Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Enclose postage. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER!—An endless source 
of plot suggestions for short stories, short shorts, 
movies, etc. Compact and complete, 50c postpaid. 
Bluegrass Bureau, Silverton, Ohio. 


ARTISTS—Sell your drawings. Monthly publication, 
sales ematen. Samples, 20c. Art Bureau, Park- 
ville, °. 





ACME WRITERS’ SERVICE—Dictionary of Western 
terms; Writing the Western Story; bata ng | the 
Pulp Paper Love Story; Writing the Smooth Paper 
Love Story; Editorial Taboos; Marks of the Ama- 
teur; Marks of the Professional; Do’s and Don’ts for 
Writers; Plots to Avoid, Juveniles; Action Story; 
Mystery Story; Earning hile Learning, Special; 
10c each, 301 N. Fifth Street, Douglas, Wyoming. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c conveniently bound. Par- 
ticulars FREE. G. N. Alworth, Marion, Ohio. 


PLOT LADDER—Used by professionals writing sala- 
le stories step by step, including matter plotting 
formula. 1000 ORIGINAL PLOTS and many com- 
binations, professionals’ files with methods analyz- 
ing published stories, $1.00. PLOT LADDER 
SERVICE, 1138 S. Elgin, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 





WRITERS—If you are interested in dollars, read 
Ad page 54, Moon Muenchow. 





PLOT GENIE LIKE NEW—will trade for Plotto. 
Edith Naill, Edgerton, Missouri. 





POETIC ANALYSIS—$1.00. 
mation about yourself and writing. 
non, Multnomah, Oregon. 


Send 3 poems, infor- 
Leland Bey- 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
Dime, stamp. (Copyright 1935). G. N. Alworth, 
Marion, Ohio. 





WRITERS—If you can originate stories try cartoon 
gags. Read ad page 54, Moon Muenchow. 


VISIONS MAGAZINE of Verse invites you to send 
your poems to its bi-monthly contests. Sixteen 
line limit. Subscription $1.00 per year; single copy 
20c. Visions Magazine, Casa Ocotillo, Plaster City, 
California. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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AMATEUR SONG SERVICE—Writers: Send me your 

problems. Any five questions answered and lengthy 
letter of advice included for one dollar. I’ve been 
thru the mill and can really help you if you have 
what it takes (7?) Jerry Moon, 257 North Wash- 
ington St., Tiffin, Ohio. 


START A BUSINESS IN YOUR HOME—Practical 
instructions in how to make newspaper clippings 
pay, 25 cents. Casa Ocotillo, Plaster City, Calif. 


MYSTERY WRITERS BE ACCURATE!—Dictionary 
of Crime and Criminal Words and Phrases, com- 
prehensive, accurate, authentic—$1.00 prepaid. 
Questions on Crime and Scientific Crime Detection 
answered—$1.00 each, three for $2.00. Special 
rates to Novelists. Guaranteed complete, authentic 
and satisfactory. W. Bruce Shields, Criminologist, 
1825 Gee Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FREE TO SONGWRITERS—Sonegwriters’ Inside Tips. 
Send stamp. Directory of 200 music publishers 
25c. Professionals, 42-D, Sausalito, Calif. 


200 PERSONAL POST CARDS, $1.00—Printed with 
your name and address. Sample Free. Besner-P, 
30 Church, N. Y. City. 


PROTECT YOUR MANUSCRIPTS BEFORE MAILING 
Few cents will prove authorship. Instructions fifty 
cents. No stamps. Johnston, 47, Oakville, Calif. 


ARTISTS—Black and white drawings reproduced, 
printed in neat folio with work of 9 other artists. 
$1 per drawing. [Excellent opportunity to study 
own work in print. Nevish Graphic Press, 438 
Beaver Ave., Midland, Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS—French beauty secret formula 
— No stamps. Johnston, Box 47, Oakville, 
Calif. 


PHOTO ENGRAVINGS from drawings, photos, 2 in. 
by 3 in., $1, deep etched. Nevich Graphic Press, 
438-1 Beaver Ave., Midland, Pa. 


PLOTTO FOR SALE—Make offer. Box S-4. 


SPANISH—Get it right. I KNOW, and will check 
your words, phrases, character description, locale. 
Dollar money order any one story. Frank Morris, 
229 North Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—Embryo Frederick Nebel, to divert his 
talents into dramatized advertising. Tough, per- 
manent job open for fellow who knows how to 
make words do flip-flops. Ambitious pulpateer 
would be ideal. Location, middie west. Company, 
large air conditioning manufacturer. Salary, terri- 
ble at first, but delightfully regular. Advertising 
Manager, Box S-3. 


CUT COSTS—Occupy comfortable Ozarkian cottage, 
furnished; gas, garden, electricity. Write from 
first-hand knowledge; annual lease _ reasonable. 


Bedford, Billings, Mo. 


FOREST RANGER—Active, also writer, answers three 
questions $1. Organization, duties, equipment, 
tools, uses, methods, fire. Collaboration on, or cor- 
rection of, forest material arranged. Box S-2. 


JOIN WRITERS’ CIRCLE—Many advantages offered. 
Information gratis. Besner-2, 30 Church, N. Y. City. 





DISCOURAGED—Contact_ us! Freelance Writers’ 
ournal can use YOUR efforts. Send 10 cents for 
copy. 360 Preston, Ottawa, Canada. 


YOUR PENCIL PORTRAIT—Send favorite photo and 
$1.00. Photo returned unharmed. Cornelius 
Haynes, Armour, South Dakota. 


CATALOGUE FREE—World’s Best Books. Bes- 
ner-BB, 30 Church, N. Y. City. 





SEND FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST of your writing 
personality by practicing psychologist. No obliga- 
tion. Dr. Klapman, Jacksonville, Llinois. 





INTERNATIONAL LITERARY CLUB—Can you write 
interestingly? Then join us in making a Club 
Bulletin. Free books given members. Dime brings 
details. 360 Preston, Ottawa, Canada. 
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HOW MUCH IS 
Information 


WORTH TO YOU: 


-OU are entirely right in asking ‘“‘what kind 
of information ?”’’ 

We mean the kind of information that en- 
ables men and women who have never before sold 
fiction, but who are intelligent and write good Eng- 
lish, to learn enough about writing to make a 
little money at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that en- 
ables writers who are now selling their work to sell 
a lot more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts 
about writing for people whose pre-conceived notions 


about the profession are mistaken. 
Such information WRITER’S DIGEST has to 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and _ it is 


worth ten times that to the majority of WRITER’S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

Regularly the DIGEST brings you not only 
helpful, inspirational, fact finding articles, but also 
the following valuable monthly departments : 


e Trade Journal Markets 

e Greeting Card Verse Markets 
e New York Market Letter 

e Literary Prize Contests 

e@ The Writer's Market 

e Book Publishers’ Needs 

e Radio Market Letter 


That’s why over 41,000 writers throughout the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. A 
year’s subscription is offered on our usual money 
ack guarantee. If you don’t like the third issue, 
drop us a postcard, and we will refund your money 
in full and_ you may keep the free premium we 
send you. Only a publisher with a genuine service 
to ofter can make such a guarantee. Decide now 
to let WRITER’S DIGEST make 1936 a banner 
year for your literary interests. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen: 

Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book 
I have checked. 

( ). Plotting the Short Story. 

( ) 36 Dramatic Situations. 

( ) 12 Cardinal Elements of ° Short 

Story Writing. 
( ) College Dictionary. 


Name 
Address 


CR ered eaiane sai State 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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DOESN'T SUCCESS MEAN $3.00? 
In ten comprehensive lessons I, with famous authors, teach 
you how to write trade articles, Sunday features, interviews, 
columns, newspaper serials, short stories, novels, plus 
press reporting and preparing the manuscript 
DICKSON GUIDE IN AUTHORSHIP 
Only $3.00 
FRANK A. DICKSON, JR. 
have — to Writer’s Digest) 


808 Elizobeth S Anderson, S. C. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


I ENJOY TYPING MANUSCRIPTS, and take an in- 
terest in such work, doing it accurately and ne atly. 
For this reason I usually get repeat orders. 35c a 
thousand words, including carbon and return postage. 
Discount on 10,000 words and over. 


JOHN W. GOLD 
341 E. Okmulgee St. Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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Editing—Typing—Re 1 Sales Help 
Fr Circular 
COSMOPOLITAN AUTHORS’ BUREAU 
P..0, Box 1032-D_ om ‘Chicago 


EXPERT MANUSCRIPT. TYPING 


Guaranteed Service 





rofessional look. 40c Ang 1,000 
c per 1,000. Good bond paper, 
Minor cor: wth ns 


Give your manuscripts a ¢ 
words. Over 20,000 words, 
carbon free. Proof read and mailed fiat. 
if desired. 


E. A. HOLMES 





8432 Chestnut St. 
SOUTH GATE, CALIF. 
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ALEXANDER JESSUP 


50 Morningside Drive 
NEW YORK CITY 











Manuscripts Carefully Typed 
And Returned Promptly 

35¢ per thousand words. 20% discount on th 

words and over. Bx ond original. Carbor 


first and last sheets free. Script pre 
flat. All work guarantee: 


ty thousand 
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MARY SHEHAN 


"STORIES THAT SELL" 


Individualized Help 


Amateur Course; Prof em onal Course. 25 lessons in each; 
splendid material, brilliantly organ nized at id pres od Ex- 
pert criticism by trained teacher, ter courses at any 
price. Get going now. : 


SHIPHERD WRITERS GROUP 
604 E. 47th Terr., Kansas City, Mo. 


Box 350 
Taylorville, Ill. 


























MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


30c per 1000 words up to 15,000 

25¢ per 1000 words above 15,000 
Satisfactory service guaranteed. Typed on 20-lb. Bond, with 
good carbon copy and ra first and last sheets. Proofread 
and returned flat, prepaid. Corrections made in spelling 


and punctuation. 
WELDON V. BIVINS, Eldorado, Okla. 















DIGEST 


YOUR HAND REVEALS WRITING ABILITY—Voca- 
tional guidance; problems adjusted, $1.00. Send 
25c for hand print material. Agnes Barrie, 305 
East 152 St., New York City. 


GAG WRITER—Specializing in class cartoon ideas 
would like two more clients. Box S-1. 


WORK UNITS IN ENGLISH USAGE—5Sth to 8th 
grades. Ready for publication. Will sell. Blanche 
Graham Williams, 2854 Talbott avenue,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


WEEP ON MY SHOULDER—What’s your trouble? 
Personal analysis. Send full birth name, birth date. 
Psycho-Numo Consultation one dollar. Francis 
Johnston, Box 47, Oakville, Calif. 


TRADE PAPER EDITOR will answer three questions 
about trade paper writing for $1.00. Box E-10. 


EASY MONEY clipping newspapers. Full details 25c 
coin. Capital Mail Service, Box 1180, Wash., D. C. 


PLOTS—Millions of ’em! “Plot Idea Stimulator” ex- 
plains easy, sure-fire methods! Wriie today; free 
details. Weyand, 20 Hancock, Boston, Mass. 


RETIRED ADVENTURER—Questions authentically, 
interestingly answered. Military, Circus, Witch- 
doctors, Philately, Local. 25c each. Prince War- 
ren, Hotel Grant, Chicago. If you haven’t 25c, 
ask anyway. 


ANY THREE QUESTIONS ANSWERED FOR $1.00— 
On free lance fiction or trade paper writing, publi- 
cations, editorial procedure, critics, how to start 
and build up income from news writing. Box S-10. 


RAPID WORD COUNTING—Dime, stamp. “Uniform 
Bottom Margins” included FREE. G. N. Alworth, 


Marion, Ohio. 


WRITERS—Don’t throw away your funny ideas! 
Read Ad page 54, Moon Muenchow. 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO INTEREST WRITERS ?— 
20,000 names on my lists. Daily mailings. Submit 
propositions. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 





PHILADELPHIA WRITERS—Are you stuck with a 
novel you can’t sell? College woman, writer, offers 
you choice of private collaboration or class study 
on proper plot technique and style to make your 
stories salable. Direct contact with publishers 
seeking promising manuscripts. For appointment 
Phone Boring 5296. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY—Send 25c 
for details and markets. Writers Service, Box 413, 
Marlin, Texas. 


INFORMATION—Interior China and Mongolia. Diver- 
sified subjects. Questions 50c, 3 for $1.00. Box E-13. 


PLOTTOS—New, $13.00. Detective, mystery formu- 
las, $4.75. Richard Burton’s course, $5.50 Bar- 
gain catalog, 10c. Wanted, Courses, printing 
presses. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Penna. 


FREE MEMBERSHIP FOR LONELY HEARTS—Capi- 
tol Service. Deverill St., Ludlow, Ky. Enclose stamp. 


WRITE SHORT STORIES RIGHT—Narrative, Ob- 
jective, Characterization, Dialogue, etc. $1. G. 
Franklin, 2914 Manistique, Detroit, Mich. 


CONSTRUCTING CROSSWORD PUZZLES—Complete 
correct rules, 25c. Practice sheets free. Puzzle 
buyers’ lists, 4 for 30c. Philatelic Printery, 4504 
Sixteenth avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


ARIZONA COWPUNCHING—Mining, Indians, cliff- 
dwellers, lost mines. Five questions, dollar bill. 
Box 944, Prescott, Arizona. 


MODEL GHOST STORY 10c—R. F. Wyatt, 510 
McPheron avenue, Lima, Ohio. 


HERCULES GAINS HEAVEN—Sex poem, dime, Truex 
206 South Holly, Medford, Oregon. 


WANT A SURPRISE?—Get one copy of Your Coun- 
try, the publication of usefulness. See if it can 
save you any money or give you different entertain- 
ment. No bulk. No advertising. Just informa- 


Continued on page 44) 
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Radio Letter 


By H. Dona.tp Spatz 


HE busiest men here, as elsewhere in the busi- 

ness world, are always the ones with the most 
time. Elbert Hubbard once said that if you want 
anything done, and done well, go to a busy man. 
And Elbert Hubbard was right. 


Max Wylie, the continuity editor of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System in New York, is one of the 
busiest men at 485 Madison Avenue, yet when I 
asked him for a statement for the DIGEST, he 
gave generously of his time to prepare one for me. 
I expected a few words, possibly a paragraph or 
two. I got, instead, a most illuminating statement 
of several hundred words, carefully prepared and 
expertly thought out. I am reprinting the statement 
almost in its entirety in this issue, because it is 
one of the finest and most lucid bits of writing of 
its sort that I have ever seen. I reprint it because 
the Columbia System is glad to read free lance 
material if it is properly prepared and has merit, 
and because Mr. Wylie is always glad to have 
such material cross his desk. 

I reprint it also in the hope that the readers of 
this magazine will study all of it, word for word, 
and extract the lesson which Mr. Wylie gives. 

The letter follows, in part: 

“In regard to the question of script requirements, 
I am somewhat at a loss to say exactly the sort of 
thing that your readers should hear. Writing for 
radio is, of course, a pursuit that requires neat 
comprehension of our one-dimensional entertain- 
ment business; it requires, furthermore, an able 
understanding of the exact technique that is neces- 
sarily employed; and it requires a thorough 
grounding in the possibilities and limitations of 
sound. Many good dialogue writers are very bad 
radio writers, and many good radio writers can’t 
write well enough in popular fields to get their 
material accepted even by the cheapest magazines. 

“Writing for radio is writing for blind people: 
that is to say, writing for an audience whose every 
sense save the auditory cannot be expected to 
function. Radio lacks, of course, the visual ad- 
vantages of stage scenery and movement; it can- 
not drop the curtain to indicate its time lapses, 
nor indicate by a program note what the exact 
situation is that opens the first scene of Act II. 

“Writing for radio is writing a series of words 
that are written purely to be heard. It isn’t seen 
on a printed page or heard from the moving lips 
of the tangible, seeable cast. The obvious limita- 
tions that this forces on the writer discourage a 
great many at the outset. But the actual existence 
of these limitations has convinced radio people that 
certain scenes can be dramatically intensified by 
an adroit use of the auditory device. In radio we 
have the privilege of ad libbing “mood” music to 
create, or to accentuate, an already created atmos- 
phere. The problem of scene transition has been 

(Continued on page 46) 
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o You Make 


hese Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable invention 
has enabled more than 100,000 people 
to correct their mistakes in English. 
Only 15 minutes a day required to 
improve your speech and_ writing. 


MANY persons say, “Did you hear 
from him today? They should 
say, ‘‘Have you heard from him to- 
day? *» Some spell ‘‘calendar’’ ‘‘calen- 
der’ > or ‘“‘calander.’’ Still others say 
“‘between you and 1’’ instead of ‘‘be- 
tween you and me.’’ It is astonishin 
how often ‘‘who”’ is used for ‘‘whom,’ 
and how frequently the simplest words 
are pore mpm Few know whether 


to 2. od certain words with one or two 


’ ” 


or ‘“‘m’s”’ or “‘r’s,” or with “‘ie 
or fei” Most persons use only com- 
mon words—colorless, flat, ordinary. 
Their speech and their letters are lifee SHERWIN CODY 
less, monotonous, humdrum. 

Every time they talk or write they show themselves lack- 


ing in the essential points of English. 





Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the problem of creating in- 
stinctive habits of using good Engli After countless experi- 
ments he finally invented a simple m ethod by which you can 
acquire a better command of the English language in ‘only 15 
minutes a day. Now you can stop making the mist akes which 
have been hurting you. } r. Cody's students have secured more 
improvement in five weeks than previously had bens r sbtained by 
other pupils in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 








Under old methods rules are memorized, but correct habits are 
not formed. Finally the rules themselves are forgotten. ‘The 
new Sherwin Cody method provides for the formation of correct 


habits by calling to your attention constantly only the mistakes 
you yourself make. 





One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody’s course is the 
speed with which these habit-forming practice drills can be car- 
ried out. You can write the answers to fifty questions in 15 


minutes and correct your work in 5 minutes more. The drudgery 
and work of copying have been ended by Mr. Cody! You concen- 
trate always on your own mistakes until it becomes ‘‘second 
nature’’ to speak and write correctly. 


FREE—Book on English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s remarkable method is 
ready. If you are ever embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, pr onunciati on, or if you cannot instantly 
command the exact words with which to express your ideas, this 
new free book, ‘‘How You Can Master Good Engl lish in 15 Min- 
ares a Day,’’ will prove a revelation to you. Send the coupon 

a letter or postal card for it now. SHE RWIN CODY SCHOOL 
OF ENGLISH, 1189 Searle Building, Rochester, 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
1189 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me, without any obligation on my part, your new 
free book “How You Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes 
a Day.” 
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tion. Just original copyrighted writing, cartoons 
and pictures. Don’t miss the October number con- 
taining short short rejected Liberty story, with all 
the controversy with Editor Oursler over it. It’s 
worth reading. Your Country, Newburyport, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT SHEETS—8'2x11, strong, lightweight, 
contains spaces for author’s name, address, title, 
page numbers. Prevents loss, compels orderliness. 
100 for 75c, postpaid. We do special printing 
reasonably. Philatelic Printery, 4504 Sixteenth 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


POEMS—Fitted for publication, 50c. 3 for $1. Mar- 
kets, Merle Beynon, Multnomah, Oregon. 


PRIZE RING DATA—1719 to date—900,000 item 
file; authentic, complete. Al. Nelson, 2102 E. 7th 
St., Superior, Wis. 


FIVE ONE DOLLAR BILLS—For best ideas aiding 
wirters and _ contestants. Subscriptions for all 
others used. 200-word limit. Closes September 
30. Free Lancer, Box 447, Narberth, Penna. 


EXQUISITE AND EXCLUSIVE BOX ASSORTMENT 
of 21 Christmas cards, $1.00. Humorous assort- 
ment, 60 cents; also Christmas song with beautiful 
music score, 20 cents. Hutchins, 2419 S. 54th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


100 NEW WRITING IDEAS—No two alike sold in 
Diadem Diagrams, $1.00. Sample-gram, 25c. Box 
S-12. 


MUSIC MANUSCRIPT COPIED —Fifty cents each. 
India ink; words typed in songs. Belle Schrag, 
1711 Lagrange St., Toledo, Ohio. 


SELL YOUR SNAPSHOTS! (Booklet, over 100 mar- 
kets) 25c. Emery Writers Service, 23 Adam St., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


YOUR LUCKY NUMBERS—And lucky days! Send 
name, birthdate, stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
10c for personal numerological analysis to Madame 
Mauri, Lancaster, Penna. Advice on pen name. 
Questions, 10c each. 


USED COPIES of Tempoform ($5) and Plot-Plat 
($3). Each 50c. Twenty copies of each left. Box 
S-13. 


BEGINNER WRITERS NEEDING SMALL INCOME— 
Write, enclosing two stamps. Emery Writers 
Service, 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


JAS. WADSWORTH—Scientific Astrologer predicted 
Roosevelt’s election (1932); Dillinger shot coming 
from movie; Hauptmann conviction; Mussolini vic- 
tory; Landon’s nomination. Trial reading, $1.00. 
Send birthdate. 7 West 44th St., New York City. 


DONT’S FOR AMATEUR WRITERS—Eight pages 
8'%x11, mimeographed. 25 cents, coin. Roy Bass, 
408 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PLOTTO!—New, with instruction book, $10. : 3 
McCarthy, 3145 Crescent St., Long Island City, 
New York. 


FIBRE FLOWERS—Lovely! Yourself or gifts. Two 
roses, complete 50c. Louise Lang, 635 West 42nd 
Los Angeles, California. 


WE’LL DO ANYTHING for you in Hollywood for 
one dollar. Hollywood Writer’s Service, Box 2001, 
Hollywood, California. 


FORENSIC SCIENCE—Queries from mystery, detec- 
tive story writers on ballistics, legal chemistry and 
medicine, toxicology, questioned documents an- 
swered authoritatively by experienced researchers. 
Rate, $1.00 for five questions. Jaybee, 7931 
Franklin Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio. 


DO’S AND OTHER HELP FOR BEGINNERS 9c— 
1857 Orleans, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PRESS CARDS!—Enjoy same privileges as reporters, 
news photographers, etc. Freelance Writers’ Press 
Cards, 25c. Emery Writers Service, 23 Adam 
St., Pittsfield, Mass. 





HOLLYWOOD BUYS IDEAS—Send your idea and 
one dollar for handling to Box 2001, Hollywood, 
California. 





WRITER’S 








DicEstT 


THOUSANDS OF PLOTS FROM EACH FORMULA— 
Western, Adventure, Horror or Detective. $1.00 
each. Plot ideas, 10c each. Built up plots, $1.00 
up. Everything guaranteed. Miller’s Service, Box 
423, Boise, Idaho. 


“STRIP SHOW,” “SINK,” “FLUFF” — 250 radio 
studio terms fully explained, $1.00. Sample script, 
50c. Sound effects, 25c. Questions clearly an- 
swered, three for $1.00. Box S-14. 


EARN MONEY WITH POETRY—I show many prac- 
tical ways. Anton D. Romatka, 25 W. 3rd Street, 
New York City. 


HELP—In unscrambling Liberty movie names. Dol- 
lar. Stamped envelope. Box S-15. 


BOOKLET—With Camera and Typewriter or Adven- 
tures in Free-lance Newspaper Feature Writing, 25c. 
Alfred Holden, publisher, Forest Hiil, Tenn. 


ACT QUICKLY—(Limited) Your Horoscope and 3 
questions with each order twelve beautiful Christ- 
mas Cards. State Mr., Mrs., Miss, $1.00. > 
Moore, 1925 South 17th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


PROSTITUTES LINGO—Valuable to writers. 20c. 


Box O-3. 


NEWSPAPERS BUYING spot news and features, 
List 25c. Box 788, Harrisburg, Pa. 


ARE YOU A NATURALLY GIFTED WRITER or 
what? Send birth date, hour and 25c. Detailed 
analysis. Solar, Sausalito, Calif. 


WRITER—30, contributor to a dozen detective, hor- 
ror and adventure pulps, wants job as assistant 
to professional. New York City or vicinity. Secre- 
tarial, typing, re-writing, research. Worker. Sal- 
ary, $20.00 per week. Box S-16. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED TO ORDER—100 pages as low 
as 25c each, booklets and pamphlets at bargain 
prices. Estimates free. Howard A. Burk & Co., 
6325 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


PLOTTO—Practically new, sacrifice, $15. Frank 
Mode, 117 Dorsey, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NATIONAL-CAPITAL BACKGROUNDS—Four aa 
tions, quarter. B. Long, Hyattsville, Maryland. 


$5 PAID FOR SINGLE SNAP SHOTS—Information, 
10c. Isham Byrem, Jr., 455 Fourth Street, South, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


FREE, AMAZING, UTTERLY NEW—Way to make 
money with your typewriter in your spare time. 
Stamp brings you full details quickly. Lightning 
Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, IIl. 


NUDE PHOTOS—Many sources, 20c. Box S-17. 


WELL DEVELOPED PLOTS—‘“Genie” suggested, $1. 
Sample (for inspection only) free. C. Gaylord, 
Greenwood, Wisconsin. 


MAKE WINTER RESERVATIONS EARLY — Nice 
quict home. Good climate, location; reasonable 
rates. Stella Duren, Meigs, Ga. 


PREPARE YOUR MANUSCRIPT CORRECTLY— 
Sample page, general outline, 25 cents, stamps. 
M. Bennett, 2914 Manestique, Detroit, Mich. 


EXPERT CONFIDENTIAL ADVICE on _ business, 
vocational, domestic and financial matters, $1.00. 
Box 1011, Sta. B., Cleveland, O. 


WRITERS—Use typewriter in mail order business 
while waiting for story check. Send for free book- 
let describing workable money making plans in 
“Library of Business Opportunities,” Box 27, 
Sequin, Texas. 


WANTED—Midwife for my brainchildren. Will copy- 
read, type, shine shoes for New York writer who 
will criticise my stuff, if said knows his stuff. 
Box S-18. 


PLOT GENIE $7.00. I have the secret of plotting 
now. Box 3, Madison Lake, Minn. 
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USED PLOTTO, Plot Genie, supplementary formulas 
for sale cheap. Condition like new. Inspection 
allowed to reliable parties. Box 445, Hornell, N ; 


RELIABLE BIBLE WRITER in the religious, news- 
paper, Magazine, and syndicate. Ruth A. Johnson, 
Frankfort, Kans. 


UNUSUAL FACT —regarding marriage learned by 
writer from mountain people. Quarter. Detailed 
replies about Old Ontario. Quarter. Efficient new 
method of learning story writing. Particulars, dime. 
Box 830, Nottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


WRITERS’ BARGAINS, 100 envelopes, 200 letter- 
heads, typewriter size, printed, $1.25. The Press, 
Fredericktown, Missouri. 


GENERAL PRINTING: Periodicals a_ specialty. 
Interstate Press, Red Wing, Minnesota. 


LET ME ROUGH-DRAFT your articles for you. 
Harriet King, Kenton, Tenn. 


ADVISER TO TROUBLED PARENTS. Questions 
upeteneiy answered, 25 cents each. W. 
Brown, 361 6th N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


TRIAL & ERROR by Jack Woodford. Latest edition, 
new. Cost $3, sell for $2. Mary Savoia, 23-26 
28th Street, Astoria, L. I., N. Y. 


PLOTTO: Club disbanding, secretary disposing of 
copies. New, with keys, $10 each. William Weiss- 
man, 284 E. 171st Street, New York City. 


COLLEGIAN-SAILOR, five seasons in yacht fore- 
castles. Around-the-world. Four generations. 50c. 
Tom Treworgy, Surry, Maine. 


WANT TO BUY—RENT—SHARE—home in Vermont? 
Emily Brown, First Avenue, Montpelier, Vt. 





NEVADA — OKLAHOMA — TEXAS — The Writers’ 
Frontier. I know the Southwest Border. Prompt- 


ing service includes Range accepted slang and 
terms. “I'll ride the river with you.” Story briefs 
50 cents, personal letters 10 cents. No stamps. 
Youthful correspondents wanted. George L. Wil- 
liams, Fallon, Nevada. 


WIDOW, forty, interested writing, astrology, religious 
philosophy, wants correspondence. Box S-18 


TYPISTS—Earn cash selling mailing lists. Stamp 
brings details. Adservice, 462 Berwick, Easton, Pa. 


REAL WRITERS “TOOLS” THAT BUILD vocabulary 
and quickly and efficiently give word wanted. 
1,000 “Saids,” 1,000 “Live Adjectives,” 1,000 
“Verbs of Action.” “Set,” $1.00 postpaid. An- 
other big ‘“‘Tool” for ‘ ‘Livening”’ —+ “Emo- 
tional Character Delineation” $1.0 Working 
Writer’s Service, 10548 Fremont Ave., Reneein. Wash. 


FREE—“HOW TO PREPARE A MANUSCRIPT”; Free 
manuscript record cards. Hudson River Press, 838 
Riverside Drive, New York. 


EXTRA MONEY from Crossword Puzzles. Send 
stamp. Box 35, Riverside, Illinois. 


PLOTTO. For sale with chart, $9.00. 
E. 30th St., New York, N. Y. 
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QUESTIONS ON ANY SUBJECT answered fully. Re- 
search authentic, reliable, $1.00. E. Bonnar Simon, 
1034 Park Road, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


INDIAN RELICS, Beadwork, Coins, Minerals, Curios, 
Books. 10 different foreign coins, 15c. Catalogue, 
5c. Indian Museum, Northbranch, Kansas. 








SONGWRITERS 


We Compose Music for YOUR Song Poems 


Our Published Songs are endorsed and featured by the leading 
stage, radio and screen celebrities. 


. Dept. . 
Adelman Bros. Music House washinston D. c. 
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ONGWRITER 


Write today for your FREE COPY 
of 24-page instructive booklet, which 
contains a wealth of information 
that will really help you. 





Send your song poems for free ex- 
amination and criticism. Prompt re- 
port and safe handling guaranteed. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 
Crim Bldg., Dept. A, Salem, Indiana 
Z eRe 


POETS, JOIN OUR PIANO CLUB 


and get piano parts to your poems at rock bottom prices, 
also one piano part printed free. Send 3c stamp for best 
proposition yet. Something entirely new. Be among the 
first to get the benefits. 
LUTHER A. CLARK 
Composer of Songs that Satisfy 
Dept. “WD” Thomaston, Maine 


POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Published. Hits Make Fortunes. 
Send Your Poems for Free Examination. 


McNeil, Bachelor of Music 
1582-M West 27 St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


F ree To 


SUCCESSFUL songwriters receive large faancial 

returns. Send now for free_booklet, 

Write Songs’’ by famous Broadway fi Bg 
SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE, Dept. 407 

1234 Broadway, New York City 














































SONG e 


-ron WRITERS 


more new (and professional) writers 
In 1935 earned royalties from _ published 
songs, thru the service of our organization, than 
were earned by clients of any other song service 
firm or bureau in the profession. 

due to the increased demand for 
In 1936 original song material from _ radio 
station licensees, independent publishers, recording 
companies, etc., we can offer even greater oppor- 
tunities for those whose work we accept. 

Our highly trained organization, outstanding in 
the composing and publishing field, is at your dis- 
posal. Professional offices at Hollywood and San 
Francisco; Representation at Chicago and New York. 

COMPLETE LITERATURE ON SONG- 
WRITING AND DATA ON THE. 1936 SONG 
MARKET, together with valuable Rhyming Dic- 
tionary, sample published hits, etc., sent free upon 
request. SUBMIT WORDS ‘OR MUSIC for our 
constructive, critical analysis—no idle flattery—no 
cost or obligation. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS, Dept. W1, 
Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
“‘We Lead—Others Follow” 
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VE MONEY ON YOUR STATIONERY! 


Sensational Values in Writer’s Stationery Supplies: 

28 Ib. Kraft Envelopes: 25 9Ygxl2l and 25 9x12, $1.15; 25 
6x9 and 25 612x912, 80c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 0c 
ne pn: aac 72 Kraft Envelopes, 12 each ‘above 

size: 

“Sa Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $1.50; 500 sheets 16 Ib., 


Franconia Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $1.45; 500 sheets 16 Ib., $1.15. 
Merit Rag Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $2.25; 500 sheets 16 Ib., 


$2.00. 
Copy Paper: White Manifold for carbon copies. 500 sheets 75c. 
Carbon Paper: 25 sheets, 45c; 50 sheets 75c; 100 sheets, $1.35. 
Typewriter Ribbons: (State Machine.) Each 45c; 3 for $1.25. 
Combination Special No. 8: 10 Kraft 91 ith 2% and 10 Kraft 

9x12 envelopes, 75 sheets pg sg’ fs lb. Bond, 75 second 

sheets, 5 sheets carbon—all for $1.0 

Sensational Values in PRINTED Stationery: 
LETTERHEADS: 20 Ib. Franconia pent, 300 size SVasil, $1.25; 
-70. 


250 for $2.25. 100 size 52x81 5e; 250 for $1 
20 Ib. atae es 100 size 81x11, te 50; 250 for $2.75. 100 
size 51/2x + $1.00; 250 for $2. 


Printed 6 ib. Kraft Envelopes: 25 OM 
corner, an 9x12, your return Tareas big type centered, 
$2.25. 25 Saxo Va and 25 6x9, $1.75; 25 No. 11 and 2 
No. 10, #5 

ADD 10% to all prices if you live West of Rockies. 

WE PAY POSTAGE AND SHIP IMMEDIATELY. Complete price 

list stationery, combination assortments, printing and samples, free. 


WRITERS SUPPLIES SHOP 


41 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 


x1 21%, your address upper 











BEGINNING WRITERS 
Will find in me a real friend and a helpful critic. Send 
me your stories to look over. NO READING FEE. 30 
years editorial and publishing experience. 


A. E. SWETT 


Box 547, BILOXI, MISS. 











POETS: $100—CASH PRIZES—$100 


Send self-addressed, stamped envelope for 1936 PRIZE 
PROGRAM, which gives details of $25 quarterly prizes, 
monthly contests, Book Publication Contests, Free Anthology 
Plan, Help Yourself Handbooks, Handwriting Analysis, etc 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25¢ copy, $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas 














PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, Every page proof read. 
Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20 per cent discount 
over 10,000. Poetry, lc per line. Quality work since 1932. 


NORMA E. ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 











WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream”’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECI —Subscription now only $1 yearly. Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Typing of books, stories, plays and poetry by 
expert typist. Corrections if desired. Up to 10,000 
words, 40c; 10,000 to 25,000 words, 35c; over 25,000 
words, 30c per 1,000. 


Prompt service. 


CRYSTAL T. WESTON, Baxter, lowa 











WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


(Continued from page 43) 
successfully solved without either the use of music 
or the disturbing interruption of narration. 


“What radio actually requires, or what it actu- 
ally looks for, is a good playable, intelligent, and 
not too complicated a short story, or sequence of 
episodic material, that is tantamount to the same 
thing. It needs writers whose characters are im- 
mediately visible through the nerve of the ear and 
visible to their beholders only by two things: what 
they say and how they react to the situations in 
which the writer places them. It needs writers who 
have a natural aptitude for dialogue and who can 
be taught the necessity for making it brisk and 
lively. 

“Scripts by amateurs can immediately be recog- 
nized for what they are in most cases by the length 
of the speeches the writer has permitted the charac- 
ters to utter. For the most part, amateurs don’t 
write dialogue in the accepted scenes; they 
write interminable sequences of monologue. Obvi- 
ously this destroys the “playability” and dramatic 
movements and damages the creditability of the 
actors uttering the lines. 

“Dialogue for the radio should be short, fast, 
understandable, and conversational. The stories 
should be sound, with the denouement resulting 
inevitably from the situation as developed there- 
fore. I personally feel so strongly about the im- 
portance of the story element that I venture to 
say that there is no great story that has ever been 
written that could not be adapted to radio and 
turned into a broadcast of exceptional and sus- 
tained interest.” 

* * * 


A note from Florence Ward of the Campana 
Corporation, sponsors of the First Nighter and 
Grand Hotel radio programs informs me that both 
those features will be returning to the air again 
after the summer vacation. First Nighter will re- 
sume on September 4th over the NBC network, and 
although nothing was said, I assume it will return 
to the same spot it held before. That was Friday 
evening, ten o’clock, over WEAF and the red 
network. The programs will come from the Holly- 
wood studios of the NBC, at least so long as Don 
Amesche, the leading man, is in California making 
motion pictures. Scripts, however, will be sent as 
usual to Aubrey, Moore and Wallace, the adver- 
tising agency which handles the shows, at 410 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


The Grand Hotel program will resume on Oc- 
tober the 4th, presumably at 6:30 Sunday evening 
over WJZ and the NBC blue network. Miss Anne 
Seymour will again be starred on this program. I 
met Miss Seymour while vacationing in Maine this 
summer, and she whispered in my ear that she 
wants good juicy roles for herself . . . roles which 
give her a good chance to act. And she really can 
act! She spent much of the summer in the little 
theatres that are sprinkled throughout the New 
England states, doing splendid work in leading 
roles. 
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For requirements of these two shows, in case you 
want to start submitting to them, refer to back 
issues of this column. By next month, I will have 
a long and quite complete letter from Florence 
Ward giving definite and specific information re- 
garding these shows. In fact, I have the letter 
now... but no room to print it. So it will have 
to wait. 

* * * 

Kirk Quinn has replaced Lewis Titterton as man- 
ager of the literary rights bureau of the National 
Broadcasting Company, so scripts sent to this outfit 
may be addressed to him. As previously noted, 
Burke Boyce, for years the continuity editor for 
NBC, is no longer in Radio City. 

* * * 

Harry A. Earnshaw, of Earnshaw-Young, Holly- 
wood, one of the biggest transcription houses in the 
business, is no longer looking for material. This is 
the company that puts out the famous Chandu, 
The Magician series, and Mr. Earnshaw is a prince 
of a man to do business with. When this company 
buys again, this column will carry an announcement 
to that effect. 

* * * 

A reader of this column writes me asking what 
I mean by the term, “one-shot.” She wants to 
know “if a 15-minute script is a one-shot, and, Lord 
save me, if that makes a 30-minute script a two- 
shot.” The answer is: a one-shot is a script, regard- 
less of length, which is complete in itself. It is 
the opposite of a continued serial. There is no such 
thing, dear lady, as a two-shot. 
. * ® * 

Station WTAG, 500 watts, at Worcester, Mass., 
will examine scripts if they are good and have a 
good lead of selling to some sponsor. 





Play Markets 


By Georce Ertc KELTON 


RACTICAL hint of the month: Keep Your 

casts low and settings few. A good play 

that has one or two sets for the entire three 

acts, will often displace an equally good play with 
four or more changes of scenery. 

The producer, if he is working with limited 
capital, will often be compelled to choose the one- 
setting play, to cut down on the scenic and stage 
hand expenses. If the play also has a small cast, 
he won’t hesitate in buying it, because it will mean 
a smaller bond to post with the Actors Equity As- 
sociation. 

But do not construct your play to one setting if 
you find that it cramps your style. A stilted, 
cramped play has seldom found a buyer on 
Broadway. 

We saw such a play last season. It opened 
Friday evening and the management didn’t bother 
to open the box office for the Saturday matinee 
performance. Then again, we have witnessed 
productions, that had eight and ten changes of 
scenery and 30 to 40 actors in the cast, which had 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR NEXT 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 
jected manuscript send it to us. Find 
out why your manuscript was rejected. 

Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t 
sent back for fun! 

We will carefully read your manuscript 
and tell you point blank why your script 
was returned, where its greatest fault lies, 
where it must be changed, where it may be 
sold, and how it can be bettered. You will 
find our criticism constructive, friendly, hon- 
est, and eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the criticism depart- 
ment of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our 
most important division. It’s our business 
to help writers sell. We know the current 
magazine market trends, and we know how 
to make you understand where your faults 
are and how to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
criticism department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST do so this month. Send us your 
manuscript, and, if you wish, the rejection 
slip of the last magazine to which you sent 
it. Our fees are mest reasonable. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Most of our criticism 
checks are made out for less than ten dol- 
lars, a small sum to find out information 
that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write Today. 





FEES 

These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and _ specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts. 
Up to 1000 words..............$1.00 
1000 to 2000 words.... 5 0)6:00 ee 
2000 to 3000 words.............$3.00 
3000 to 4000 words.............$4.00 
4000 to 5000 words.............$5.00 
after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c 

per thousand words 

Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 


. 
. 
. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Selling Your Manuscripts 


is almost as difficult as writing them, and also 
requires TRAINING. We not only teach you HOW 
TO WRITE, but How To SELL. That is why 
so many of our Students are able to “crash the 
literary gates.” 


JACK LONDON said: 


“IT like your simple, direct, 
straight-from-the-shoulder, method 
of presenting the matter. As some- 
what of a veteran in the short § 
story game, I feel justified in giv- § 
ing my judgment that your course 
in short story writing is _excellently 
comprehensive and practical.’ 


(Signed) JACK LONDON. 


This should mean more to you than anything WE car 
say—The Hoosier Short Story Course is tle only one “i 
ever endorsed. 

Hoosier Students are getting Real Money for their work! 
Under the personal direction of our critics, who will give 
you. unlimited personal criticism and manuscript sales 
service, you oo, will get checks! Write for FREE 
BOOKLET, The Art of Story Writing, and details. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


Dept. 191-A FORT WAYNE, IND. 











PLAYWRIGHT FOR SALE 


Prize-winning Yale playwright, integrity guaranteed, expert 
in technique, will read plays privately while vacationing from 


job as playreader largest production agency in N. Y Will 
criticize plays in detail with specific rewriting instructions 
for half fee usually charged for reading alone. Will rewrite 
Plays substituting brilliant dialogue for little more than good 


typing costs. This is no school or agency merely an offer 
of skilled services at low costs. 


Box 405 Chapel Hill North Carolina 














**‘HOLLYWOOD PLOT SHOP” 
Wants Rejects 
ue PLOTTING is the basic trouble in most rejected 
MSS. Your story may need a di fferent twist, a particular 


emphasis, a re- characteri zation, a snappier opening or cor 
clusion to give it THAT SL pe Send us your REJE CTS 


—and now stories—to be PLOTTED for easy sale 
We write a detailed, MAGAZINE: I. AN TED synopsis of 
your RE: PLOTTED story. $4 per short story. $6 per 


novelette. 


“HOLLYWOOD PLOT SHOP,” Box 488, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 














UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Respectfully requested by New York 

book publisher—Free, prompt editorial 
report—National selling facilities—Publica- 
tion on royalty and cooperative basis. 





Mail manuscripts to 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 
45 West 45 New York City 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly typed and proof read, 35c per 1,000 
words with carbon copy; minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar if desired ; 
mailed flat. 
TYPING SERVICE 
4945 Newton Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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runs that proved to be profitable to both the pro- 
ducer and playwright. 

Dr. Carl Hunt, for many years an associate of 
the Shuberts, is now located at 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, where he is preparing for next 
season’s productions. He will read those plays that 
are presented to him by reliable authors’ agents. 

Molly Picon, famous Yiddish comedienne, is 
seeking a play in which she would like to make 
her Broadway debut on the legitimate stage this 
Fall. You are advised to send your scripts to Miss 
Picon’s New York representative—Michael Gold- 
reyer, Paramount Bldg., 1501 Broadway. 

Big things were expected from Jerome Mayer 
and Murray Jay Queen when they formed their 
partnership last season and produced Lynn Riggs’ 
“Russet Mantle.” Now we hear that Mr. Mayer 
will independently sponsor a new play by Ayn 
Rand, dealing with the horrors of the Russian 
situation. 

Mr. Queen is on his own, too, and has just 
purchased Melvin Levy’s “A House in the 
Country,’ which has to do with a Pennsylvania 
Dutch family that becomes involved with a trio 
of racketeers in whose neglected farmhouse they 
have been living as squatters. 

The Mayer-Queen offices were located at 9 
East 46th St., New York City, and at this same 
address, Mr. Queen will conduct all his future 
business. 

Albert Ingalls, Jr., has reopened his offices at 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Although he 
already holds the rights to a few plays, Mr. In- 
galls is searching eagerly for several new scripts 
to add on his production schedule. 

Last season Broadway saw his production of 
Dan Totheroh’s poetic play about the plight of 
homeless children of the road. 

Any readers of this column know the where- 
abouts of one Wallace Waite? The W. P. A. Fed- 
eral Play Laboratory has been waging an unsuc- 
cessful search for him. Seems that his play 
“Mine Incident” has been chosen as the first of 
a series of plays to be presented by this newly 
organized Federal Theatre unit. The play cannot 
be presented without the author’s consent. Should 
he be located it will be the means of putting $75- 
$100 in his pocket every week the play runs. 

The editorial department of the Northwestern 
Press, 2600 Portland, Minneapolis, Minn., invites 
you to send manuscripts of all types of material 
for examination with a view toward publication. 
They can use full length plays, one interior setting 
preferred, with more women than men charac- 
ters. All material must be clean, wholesome and 
worthwhile. 


National Literary 
Contests 
By Gitson VANDERVEER WILLETS 
HE MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS offer 
$25,000 in 25 cash prizes of $1,000 each for 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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true stories from life in a contest open to everybody 
everywhere. 

This new announcement appears in the Septem- 
ber issues of all Macfadden publications. It will 
run for three months. The sponsor will consider 
all manuscripts submitted and will buy a few 
stories at regular rates which may fall short of 
winning a $1,000 prize. 

Writing for Macfadden is not as simple and 
easy as the experienced writer may think. A 
certain style of free and easy narrative is wanted, 
a style which often comes from the pens of novices 
who actually have a good story to tell. Therefore 
it is recommended that all intending participants 
in this offer send to Macfadden Publications, P. O. 
Box 490, Grand Central Station, New York City, 
asking by name for a free brochure entitled: 
“Facts You Should Know About Writing True 
Stories.” 

* * _ 

Opportunity Magazine, 333 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., pays $1 each for very short and in- 
structive stories about the “Best Sale I Ever 
Made.” 

* * * 

The Contest World, Buffalo, N. Y., makes an 
unusual offer to prize contest enthusiasts. They 
invite contestants to send in their non-winning 
entries for criticism by World readers. Each month 
two $1 prizes are paid for the best and most 
instructive criticisms received and published. This 
unique department is very popular with those 
whose continued efforts in contesting fail to score a 
bull’s eye. 

* 7 * 

The Sterno Institute, 9 East 37th St., New York 
City, has at last conceived something entirely new 
in the way of contest prizes. 

In a competition extensively advertised through 
Satevepost and other national periodicals, the 
manufacturers of Sterno Canned Heat offer the 
following prizes for letters of 100-words or less 
giving ten uses for their product when traveling: 

First Prize: One share each of General Motors, 
Com.; Penn. R. R.; Sears-Roebuck; National 
Dairy Products, Com.; Socony Vacuum Oil; and 
one $25 U. S. Saving Bond. The second prize 
is an assortment of good aviation stocks, the third 
an assortment of mining stocks. There are seven 
more prizes, each a $25 U. S. Savings Bond. 

This unique competition closes Sept. 30. 

* * 6 


The University of Chicago announces the 
Charles H. Sergel Full Length Play Contest “To 
Stimulate the writing, production and publication 
of new American plays, and thus encourage both 
new and established playwrights. .. .” 

An award of $500 will be made for the 
winning play, and a check for that amount will 
be sent promptly to the winner. Honorable men- 
tion will be given for plays also considered deserv- 
ing. The playwright is in no way obligated to the 
University of Chicago except as provided specifi- 
cally by terms of the contest. The agency and pro- 








We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 












Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 










Send for circular, and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas, and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 















Have you enough poems 


POET to make a book? Send 


them to us for free advice and possible 
contract. 


HENRY HARRISON, Poetry Publisher 
430 Sixth Avenue, New York (Est. 1926) 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Professional Author’s Typists. Technically correct, Per- 
fect Spelling, Good Paper. Neat Work. Grammatical 
corrections if desired. arbon copy and extra first. and 
last sheets. Instant attention. Every Page Proof Read. 
38c per 1,000. Discount on Book Lengths. 


UMA VAN SICKLE 
SAN FRANCISCO AUTHOR’S SERVICE STUDIO 
255 Ninth Avenue San Francisco, Calif. 
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SS 
Only one power controls your destiny —a strange'force 
sleeping in your mind. Awaken it! Command it to obey 
you! Push obstacles aside and attain your fondest 
hopes and ideals. The Rosicrucians know how. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Learn why great masters through the ages were 
Rosicrucians. Free booklet tells the fascinating story 
of this age old Fraternity and how to obtain its 
priceless teachings. Write to: Scribe B.H.E. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Beckons new writers. Never before have magazine 
types been so friendly to sincere, pu new wr 
who are willing to put honest work or tories. Nev er 
has there beer suc h a pullir formula toward 
freshness, origina creative wt 

I am willing to het ) the new wr 
with gh hay oe ative 
price of training and guida i 
success. Form er ents are selling; 
before they mplete the cours . 
ESCRITOIRE METHOD AND ID 

“I still believe Walter Harbin is the best teacher in 
America.’” So writes a student who has sold many short 
Stories, whose first novel appears this autumn 


THE ESCRITOIRE 

WALTER HARBIN, Director 
HOME OFFICE: 2805 W. Houston, San Antonio, Texas 
SALES OFFICE: 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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AUTHOR. TYPIST 33,30" 


Books, stories typed. Carbon copy. Correct spelling. Gram- 
matical corrections. r when requested, to 
promote smoothness a Market suggestions for 
salable scripts, 50c per ed od words 


WILL WAGNER 
6577 Orange Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 
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Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by 
Manuscript typist with 8 years’ experience. Carbon 
copy furnished. Corrections in spelling, in grammar 
and punctuation, if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up 
to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000-25,000 words, 35c; over 
25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. Poetry Ic per line. 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 














NOTICE! 


Two Services for the Writer Who 
Wants the Best for His Money 


STATIONERY AT ROCK-BOTTOM PRICES 
Hammermill Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $1.50; 500 
sheets 16 Ib., $1.20. 


Copy Paper: White Manifold for carbon copies, 500 
sheets 75c. 





Carbon aes 25 sheets 45c; 50 sheets 75c; 100 
sheets $1.: 

ecaatie Ribbons: (State Machine) Each 45c; 
3 for $1.25. 

28 Ib. Kraft Envelopes: 25 9'2x12'% and 25 9x12, 
$1.10; 25 6x9 and 25 614x914, 80c; 50 No. 10 and 50 
No. 11 (for two folds of the script), 90c. 

32 Ib. Kraft Envelopes with Klasp: 25 91x12 
and 25 9x12, $1.50; 50 each size, $2.85... 25 6x9 and 
25 614x914, 95c; 50 each size, $1. 80 

Printed Letterheads: 20 lb. Hammermill Bond: 100 
size 84x11, $1.25; 250 for $2.25. 100 size 51x84 
$1.10; 250 for $1. 85. 

Printed 28 Ib. Kraft Envelopes : 25 9'4x12'4, your 


address upper corner, and 25 9x12, your return address 
large type centered, $2.25; 25 6%x9% and 25 6x9, 
$1.95; 25 No. 10 and 25 Ne 11, $1.60 

Add 10% to all prices if you live West of Rockies. 
We Pay Postage. Complete price list stationery, print- 
ing and samples free. 


PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 











We maintain a staff of expert typists Carefu 1 typi ing and 
proof reading help to sell scripts. Our t 3 1 nd 
words; 20% discount on 20,000 words and 
special manuscript cover, carbon copy, minor corrections, 


Poetry 2c a line. We pay return postage. Inquiries invited. 


ALLIED TYPE CRAFTS 


118 - 22nd Street TOLEDO, OHIO 
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duction rights remain entirely with the playwright, 
although a first production of the play may be 
made by the University of Chicago Dramatic As- 
sociation free of royalty unless previous professional 
contracts prevent the playwright’s permission to 
do so. Also publication of the winning play will 
proceed unless professional contracts of the play- 
wright prevent such publication. Terms of pub- 
lication are to be arranged between the Dra- 
matic Publishing Co., (of which the late Charles 
Sergel was founder) and the authors of winning 
scripts. 

Only full length, original plays, written since 
1935 and hitherto unproduced and unpublished 
will be considered. (A full length play for this 
competition is considered approximately 100 pages 
typewritten, and having an acting time of approx- 
imately two hours). Dramatization of novels or 
short stories are not eligible unless the material 
dramatized is the work of the writer making the 
dramatization. 

It is recommended, but not insisted, that the 
plays be a representation of American life. Each 
contestant may submit only one manuscript and 
this must be accompanied by a signed statement 
certifying that the play is his own work, written 
since 1935, and hitherto unproduced and un- 
published. 

Manuscripts must be typed and bound in paper 
or cloth. The title page must include the writer’s 
name and address and all pages must be num- 
bered. Original copies, not carbons, should be 
submitted. Only the manuscript itself should be 
submitted. Illustrations, music, etc., are not de- 
sired and will not be considered. 

The contest closes April 1, 1937. Address entries 
or requests for further information to The 
Charles H. Sergel Play Contest, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

* * * 

Power Boating, West 3rd and Lakeside Avenues, 
Cleveland, Ohio, sponsors an annual competition 
for yachtsmen. Each year, usually in July, Power 
Boating offers $300 in cash prizes for stories of 
actual cruises taken in power boats. There are 
eight prizes ranging from $5 to $100 each. The 
closing date is usually November 1. (For more 
details see the July, August, September and October 
issues of Power Boating). 

* * a 

All Story Magazine, 280 Broadway, New 
York City, has been publishing a letter written to 
a girl in the east from her sweetheart, who is 
visiting and working in Hollywood. It is signed 
“Your Lover.” Each month All Story offers $10 
and a number of subscription awards for the 
best answers to these rather saccharine epistles. 

* * * 

The Science Index Press, Princeton, N. J., ac 
cording to reports reaching National Contest 
Headquarters, offers a cash prize of $100 for the 
most thoughtful criticism of “Science Rediscovers 
30d” by Barclay Moon Newman. Entries must 
reach the sponsor by December 1. 
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Tips and Bits—“The New Theater Magazine and 
New Theater League announce a $200 play con- 


test for the best one-act script of general signif- C R j ¥ I C ] Ss M 


icance. The judges will be Herman Shumlin, John 
W. Gassner, Robert Garland, Barrett H. Clark, 
Ben Irwin and George Sklar. The contest closes e) N L Y 


October 1. This announcement taken from a news- 








paper clipping was sent National Contest Head- 


quarters without date or other identification, We I make my living writing. Let me help you 
pass it on for what it is worth because by the over the rough spots on the road to sales. 
time we obtain complete details it will be too late Get my opinion on the marketability of 
for publication in this magazine. your work and practical tips on how to 


make it more salable. I have advised many 


* * * . 
successful writers. 


In the July release of National Literary Con- 
tests we told of the $1,500 prize contest for 
artists, illustrators, sign writers and photographers est meaning of these words. My tips on 
announced by the Paasche Airbrush Co., 1909 Di- markets alone are worth many times my 
versey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. It was to close July modest charge. 
31st and on that day we received word that it had 
been extended to close September 1. 


The service I offer is substantially that of a 
friendly adviser and consultant in the full- 


Send me one or more short story or article manu- 
scripts for a test of your opportunities in the mar- 


Writers who have been fishing this summer kets. The fee for this service is small, $1.00 for 
a ’ ° the first 1,000 words in any one manuscript and 25c 
may be able to finance next year’s vacation by for each additional 1,000 words; books at same rate. 
investigating the “Big Fish” contests which are fully Stamped, addressed envelope must be sent for re- 
° P ne turn of manuscript. No personal interviews except 

announced by two leading sporting magazines, by appointment by mail. 





Field and Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York } 





City, and Hunting and Fishing, 275 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. 

To Pacific Coast readers only we recommend DON H. WIMMER 
two periodicals which _ conduct interesting 
monthly competitions as follows: Let’s Get Associ- 
ated, a free periodical distributed to customers 1512 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
of The Associated Oil Co., offers $5 prizes for 


Literary Adviser 











OUR 1936 PUBLICATIONS 


as found in 


ANTHONY LAWRENCE'S SCRAP BOOK 


CONTENTS: 
A Good Collection of Poems. A Treatise on Married Life. 
sues i; A Couple Hundred of Jokes, 
"Tk Ln hapa gauge Puns, etc. (Some on all three 


a major parties in the coming 
Also, A Kingfish and a Fr. election). 


. Ts ” 
Coughlin “Tribute” Poem. And some dozen other subjects 

A Story of Romance. too numerous to mention. 

Size of book: 9x12, sixty pages, limp-cover. 

No illustrations. About 56,000 words of reading matter. 


PIRICE Address: Authors and Artists Service, 
oh 0 &- A. Feck, Author-Publisher, 


















Box 106, Covington, 
Kentucky. 


Post Script 


“Bliss in a Reader’s Paradise,’’ a 
cross section of the above book, (Price 
50c), is for those wishing to see a sam- 
ple of the larger edition, before order- 
ing. This small book is also a ‘‘work 
of literature’’ in itself. You'll enjoy 
reading either of these beautiful gems. 
All originally written material; none 
of it is compiled from other sources. 
You get quality in reading, as well as quantity 
in number of numerous subjects. What you find 
in these books is something not every day at- 
tempted in publication. Reader’s interest, and 
satisfaction! Order direct from publisher. BOTH PUBLICATIONS ARE COPYRIGHTED THIS YEAR. 
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sy 
interesting home town snapshots. P. G. @ E. 
Progress, 245 Market St., San Francisco, offers $50 
in 17 cash prizes monthly for essays or letters on 
given subjects. This magazine is distributed free 
to customers of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company. 

All contests in Canadian Liberty are not iden- 
tical to those which appear in the American 
Liberty. Those living near the Canadian border 
would do well to watch both magazines and submit 
their entries accordingly. 

* * * 

Personalities Mrs. Norman, 18 
Griffin St., Springfield, Mass., will receive a crisp 
check for $100 on the first day of every month 
for the rest of her life regardless of where she is, 
how she is or what she is doing. This magnificent 
prize was the grand award in a recent contest 
sponsored by the manufacturers of ENO salts for 
letters recounting experiences with the product. 


Margaret 





The Book Publishers 
By Aucust LENNIGER 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


HE competitions for novels and non-fiction 
books tabulated below for your easy reference 
merely mention nature of the contest and dates. 
If you are interested in submitting manuscripts 
in these competitions, drop a note to the publishers 





DIGEST 


sponsoring them for full information and entry 
blanks. 

Two important prize competitions close on Oc- 
tober 1, 1936, so if you have a manuscript in 
preparation suitable for entry, you'll have to get 
it in during September. These two contests are: 
(1) The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass., who offer a $4,000 prize for a text- 
book or series of textbooks on the theme of social 
studies for senior high schools: (2) Little, Brown 
and Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., who 
offer $5,000 for the most interesting non-fiction 
book dealing with events in the United States, be- 
tween 85,000 and 150,000 words in length. 


Here are some other prize competitions now 
open, on which there is more time: 

Little, Brown and Company, 34 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., have another competition open until 
January 1, 1937, in which they offer $2,500 for 
the most interesting fiction novelette of 15,000 to 
35,000 words. The purpose of this contest is to 
sponsor the short book of similar calibre to 
“Goodbye Mr. Chips” by James Hilton—and Mr. 
Hilton is one of the judges of this contest. 

Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New 
York, offer $7,500 for the best novel of 30,000 to 
100,000 words submitted before Feb. 1, 1937. 


Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden City, 
N. Y., offer the $2,500 Roosevelt Memorial prize 
for the best manuscript of not less than 65,000 
words on political, economic or social phases of 











MOVIES PAY THE 


Slant your stories, books and plays for the 
movies. Collect that second check. I can 
guide you. 

I can help you “movie slant” your stories 
before you submit them for publication. 


CAN YOU DO A PLAY? 

If you are an experienced writer, I recom- 
mend a shot at the play field, with movie rights 
for the second sale. 

The studios will finance good plays for New 
York production. 

If you can write good dialogue and know 
character and situation values work towards a 
play success. There is more money in a suc- 
cessful play that can be made into a movie 
than in any other writing work. 

A freelance writer told me he could never 
write a play. He didn’t understand the style. 
I knew he could write good dialogue. Within 
six months after working with me, he wrote 
a play and had it accepted for Broadway 
production. 





Ask any theatre man or important movie per- 
sonage about me. 

He’ll tell you I am a recognized advisory con- 
sultant of twenty years experience. 

Produced first ‘‘Miracle Man.” Originated and 
owned Wid’s Daily now Film Daily. 














SECOND CHECK! 


THIS IS HOW | WORK 


You must believe in your own material. If 
you want me to consider it for possible movie 
sale you must pay for my time in reading and 
analyzing it. If you are right and I can accept 
your story for submission your reading fee is 
returned immediately. You pay 10% when sold. 

If your story needs revision I'll tell you how 
to revise it and read the revision without further 
charge. 

If your material cannot be accepted for sub- 
mission, I give you an analysis which will be 
most helpful for your future efforts. 

Reading fees of $1 per 1000 words and return 
postage insured must accompany all material. 
$10 minimum on any story. Books and 
plays $25.00. 

I sympathize with all who cannot afford read- 
ing fees. I would like to be helpful but I can- 
not. It is unfair to those who abide by my 
established policy. 

If you think your stories should be sold for 
the movies I can tell you if you are right and, 
if you are, I can place them before the execu- 
tives, stars or directors to whom they will appeal. 


WID GUNNING 
2026 N. Las Palmas, Hollywood, Calif. 
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BOOKS 


catalogues, 
to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


book 





GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 
Concise Oxford Dictionary...... $3.00 
xford University Press 


The Correct Word and How to 
Use It 1 


3. Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English.. 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 


Roget’s Thesaurus ............-- 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 
Synonyms and Antonyms....... 2.50 
Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary........... 1.25 
eee ere 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
Hartrampf’s Vocabulary........ 5.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary....... 1.00 
Funk and Wagnalls 
PLAYWRITING 
Theory and Technique of 
ere 2.75 
John A. Lawson 
Playwriting for Profit.......... 3.50 
rthur E. Krows 
"i ae 2.50 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio.............. 2.50 


‘irth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
WE MSS oadiaiarsKepens 2.00 
Peter Dixon 


POETRY OR VERSE 

Rhymes and Meters............ 75 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
J. Walker 

How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 

Points About Poetry............ 50 
Donald French 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writer’s Market........... 3.00 
A. M. Mathieu 
a — Book and Market 


SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 


| SRS seer 1,50 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing....... 1.00 
Al Dubin 


So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 
Robert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 


Profitable Photography for Trade 
Journals 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
rrr 
Paul G. Holt and H. R. Snyder 
Where and How to Sell Photo- 
GUE: ons nkn 660c'ce'ons ve eciee'o8 -50 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 
H. Rossiter Snyder 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
How To Write Short Stories... 2.50 


Ring Lardner 
A collection & foreword 
Short Story Technique......... 1.25 
David Raffeloc 
Narrative Technique............ 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
The Graduate Fictioneer........ 1.50 
H. Bedford jones 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of 
Short Story Writing.......... 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
Oe BE a cecipisiassesccs 3.00 
jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell........... 3.00 
aurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit.............. 3.00 
. Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing... 1.75 
R. S. Dowst 
Writing the Short Short Story.. 1.00 
ple 
The Writing of Fiction......... 3.00 








Descriptive & Narrative Writing.2.00 
wawrence H. Conrad 


Useful Quotations.............. 1.25 
Tryon Edwards 

Around the Copy Desk......... 2.00 
Medill School of Journalism 

Freedom of the Press........... 2.75 


George Seldes 
Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 
Science Versus Crime.......... 2.50 
enry Morton Robinson 


eens” Bagg — arc Investigation... 3.00 
. Harry Soderman 


om. Article Writing...... 4.00 
E. Brennecke 

How to Study Literature....... 85 

ere 1.00 

aa: Novels to Sell.......... 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Writing the Sex Novel.......... 1.00 

How to Write Serial Fiction.... 2.50 


Michael Joseph 
Underworld and Prison Slang.. 1.00 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide..... 25c 


Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide... 25c 

Air Story Writer’s Guide......... 25c 

Thesaurus of Slang............. 1.75 
Howard Rose 

The Business of Writing........ 1.00 
‘red Ziv 

This Trade of Writing......... 1.75 
Edward Weeks 

Becoming a Writer............ 2.00 
Dorothea Brande 

The Profit in Writing. sakecvorss ae 
Laurence D’Orsa 

Psychology for the bide eR 2.50 
P . Nixon 


How to Write for Business Pub- 
NY Gatighbsncasauaedxos 
. A. Orth 
a ee ee 2.50 
james Knapp Reeve 
Authors and the Book Trade.... 2.00 





Seateie ac enielar serene eccisos 35 Arthur S. Hoffman Frank Swinnerton 
Photo-Market re .50 | Fiction Writers on Fiction Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 
John P. Lyons ES eer 2.50 Harrington 
: Arthur S. Hoffman Making Leages Pay... <2. 2200. 1.00 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 | ', Warden LaRoe 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 Arthur S. Hoffman The — Boo _ocsaneng ag teegee sees 1.50 
a ei eumasneenanaetewnsions 25.00 | Juvenile Story Writing.......... 2.00 synonyms for “sai 
Wm. Wallace Cook obinson Editor’ phn te “Hala tata hah 3.00 
om —— -++ 2.50) Best, American Short Stories of 2.50 These Stories ban to Market.. 2.00 
at > ay oy Situations. . 1.50 Edward }. O’Brien Puns—ist edition —— eee 1.00 
eorges Poltt AN ] . Vivian 
Plot of the Short Story......... 25 MISCELLANEOUS How to Prepare Mss. and Contest 
Henry Albert Phillips Everyman’s Encyclopaedia teeeee 22.50 SE Stotnescaeatadeween a) 
Encyclopedia of Comedy........ 10.00 Complete—12 Volumes How Publishers Win............ 3.00 
Ww. A. Hill Dictionary of Events........... 1.25 Hungerford 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me postpaid the following books: 
ie se reaeale Leia kee ORE DY SOO OR Ue DE OT DREN pr Re I Whe 6056-5508 0040 9044s eckearen Rede en 
MM highs x esas Gta’ 16 Wd Gk BM 5/ SON ORTe Rta row S Rime hoe Te Hb (esto pra ea ELAR W-R RUT pea 5LGty ibn BWV CIC AIS’ G IGN 5 dine otc espe 
IN ES 52 ss catia isn oabngiecatneerasa SIabeneee ies dmaioconata ies nD A EON Cee 5a eR ORNS G GSEA ats RISES AION da atee ates ew amauta wttaials 
CHP... sptale stele Saad ARAL Kea ep aaMNS amine habe bale mac ewadsin bees eee 
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I 
Can Sell 
Your 
Story 
in 
Holly- 
wood 











If you have material with screen value, 
I can get it before the Producers. For 
seventeen years I have sold to the studios, 
and I am prepared to take up your stories 
personally with Studio Editors. 

I work with beginners as well as with 
established authors, and offer both criti- 
cism and sales service. Through my con- 
tacts with every studio, your story can be 
given its chance in Hollywood. If you 
are interested in this lucrative market, 
write TODAY for my free folder. Learn 
the truth about copyright! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. 


Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. O 














e e ow 
SALES??? 
FICTIONEERS! PLAYWRIGHTS! 
My FREE CIRCULAR explains in detail how my PER- 
SONAL SERVICE will bring you to the SELLING POINT! 
GEORGE ERIC KELTON 
Authors’ Representative and Play Consultant 
Room 903 17 West 45th Street New York City 














A NEW DEAL 


For writers and gagmen. When magazines are paying 
as high as $15.00, why accept $1.00 and $2.00 checks 
for your gags and cartoon ideas? Get in the BIG 
MONEY! Rush stamped envelope for full information. 

MooN MUENCHOW 
Paramount Bldg. FALL CREEK, WIS. 

















Manuscripts Carefully Typed 
And Returned Promptly 


Extra outside sheets and carbon free. Corrections in spell- 
ing, punctuation and grammar. Proof read and mailed flat. 
First copy on Hammermill 20-lb. bond. 40c per 1,000 words, 
discount on 10,000 or more words. Poetry lc per line. In- 
quiries invited, 


RONALD F. KEELER 


260 Glenn Avenue 
BLOOMSBURG, PENNA. 
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contemporary American life, or on current Ameri- 
can foreign relations. 

School of Commerce, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl., offer $1,000 for the best unpub- 
lished book on business ethics submitted before 
Dec. 31, 1937. 

Williams and Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and Guil- 
ford Avenues, Baltimore, Md., offer $1,000 for 
the best manuscript on a science subject received 
prior to July 1, 1937, of approximately 100,000 
words in length. 


CURRENT BOOK PUBLISHERS’ 
REQUIREMENTS 


Below you will find statements of the general 
editorial policies of several of the most prom- 
inent book publishers, most of whom are primarily 
interested in the serious novel and non-fiction. 
Unless otherwise stated, the addresses are all New 
York, N. Y. 

The D. Appleton-Century Company, 35 West 
32nd Street, feature a wide and varied list, and are 
always glad to examine for possible issue books 
of all fiction types, particularly the solid, serious 
novel. In non-fiction they are interested in such 
subjects as biography, auto-biography and 
memoirs; books on psychology, sociology and 
journalism ; history, juveniles, books for older boys 
and girls; educational, scientific and medical 
works, business books ; and also books dealing with 
the drama, travel books and hymn books. They 
publish few volumes for small children which re- 
quire expensive colored illustrations, and few vol- 
umes of verse. They will be delighted to hear 
from Writers Digest readers about any book manu- 
script in preparation, or any book already written 
which might fit in with their editorial policy. 

E. P. Dutton and o., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave- 
nue, are the fourth largest publishers of general 
trade books in the United States, in regard to the 
number of titles produced each year. They are 
interested in all types of good literature, including 
popular fiction such as romance, mystery and 
westerns, and in non-fiction they are open to biog- 
raphy, economics, history, poetry, educational books 
and all types of juveniles. 

“We are particularly interested in receiving 
manuscripts from the younger generation of 
American writers,” they told me. “But it is ex- 
tremely difficult, in fact wel\ nigh onto impossible, 
to state definitely in a few words just what we are 
or are not interested in. Our experience has taught 
us that many of the best books come unheralded. 
One of the joys of being in the publishing business 
is the fact that in the morning’s mail may come 
a pearl of great price. 

“During the past year or so we have noticed an 
overabundance of mystery manuscripts, and it 
seems that about 80% of them are below par. 
Probably it is a lot of fun to write a mystery 
story, and our readers enjoy going over them, but it 
would seem that the mystery writers of this country 
should set themselves a higher standard.” 

Several of the E. P. Dutton recent successful 
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books dealt with the medical profession, namely 
“The Story of San Michele” by Axel Munthe, 
“Hospital” by Rhoda Truax and “I Go Nursing” 
by Corinne Johnson Kern. “There is a wealth of 
unused material in the heart and mind of many a 
doctor and nurse, and it is an established fact that 
the public is very much interested in the medical 
profession—the everyday happenings in a hospital,” 
I was also told in the Dutton offices. It would 
seem that if you have a good novel or non-fiction 
book in preparation which is different in theme but 
nevertheless deals with the medical profession, that 
Dutton would be a good prospect. 

The Dial Press, Inc., 152 West 13th Street, is 
interested in non-fiction of some real permanent 
value, the sort that can be published after the 
initial sale is over in reprint form in their Tudor 
Press series of reprints. They are also in the 
market for detective stories and novels of true 
literary value and distinction. They do not care 
for the love-story type of book, or novels of second 
rate calibre. In non-fiction they have recently 
brought “How to Understand Music” by Oscar 
Thompson ; “The Theory and Practice of Modern 
Government” by Finer. In short, The Dial Press 
is looking for books of real value with a leavening 
of detective fiction. Like Dutton, they desire the 
outstanding detective novel—‘‘Our detective fiction 
mustn’t be mere hack work. The public is de- 
manding even in this field, good writing and real 
characters,” they told me. 

Coward McCann, Inc., 2 West 45th Street, are 
in the market for fiction and non-fiction dealing 
with subjects of wide general appeal. They are in- 
terested in the problem novel, the historical novel, 
the novel of character and background; in non- 
fiction they are open for such subjects as biography, 
science written for the layman etc. Their policy 
is perhaps best illustrated by the publication re- 
cently of such titles as “Morning Shows The Day” 
by Helen Hull; “Long Remember” by MacKinlay 
Kantor and “Waterloo” by Manuel Komroff ; 
“Ever Tomorrow” by Eleanor Saltzman; “Autobi- 
on Japan” by Victor A. Yakhontoff. This firm is 
also very well-known for its juvenile list. At pres- 
ent they are keeping this list very short and re- 
stricted but they will be glad to consider at all 
times manuscripts for children that are distinctive 
for originality of story or that contain unusually 
distinguished illustrations. 

Covici-Friede, Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, are gen- 
eral publishers of fiction and non-fiction. No 
children’s books are wanted. In fiction they are 
especially interested in works of distinction by 
native authors. Light romances are usually not 
acceptable, but they will read Westerns and the 
better grade of detective story. In non-fiction they 
seek biography, history, economics, sociology, 
adventure and travel books. They desire no text- 
books. 

Little, Brown and Company, 34 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., are primarily interested in books 
appealing principally to the general public, es- 
pecially fiction, biography, history, drama, and 
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Do you believe you may have an apti- 
tude for writing that—properly developed and 
trained—would enable you to make money in this 
fascinating work? Why not get the impartial, 
frank opinion of an expert critic? Dr. Burton’s 
Analysis Test tells you what you really want to 
know about your natural aptitude and present 
writing ability. It reveals your power to create 
characters, to understand human motives, etc. 
“Your Analysis Test Report is wonderful and 
pointed out my errors in such a way that I will 
never forget it,” writes Florence Battle. 

“Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder’—‘“the _ best 
criticism my w ork has ever had”—“ you hit on my 
weaknesses”—‘“none of my teachers in either high 
school or college ever analyzed my work so com- 
pletely’—these are typical comments from those 
who have taken this test, offered without obliga- 
tion by the 
e 
in Creative Writing 
om This modern course in Creative Writ- 
ing includes the Short Story, Article 
Writing and Newspaper Features. It 
meets the needs of the present-day 
writer and prospective writer. It brings 
to the student the fullness and richness 
of Dr. Burton’s wide experience as noted 
teacher, lecturer, editor, critic and 
author. It gives you a splendid per- 
sonal training and individual coaching, 
saves you months of tedious eiffort, 
shows you how towrite storiesthat sell. 
“I write to tell you that 1 have scored 
<4 again! My short-short sold on its first 
Dr. Burton trip. Have just received from Rural 
Progress a check for $40. 00.”"—Roth 
Wells (Pen Name). Harry M. Savage writes: ‘‘Last week 
I received my check for $115.00 for my story, ‘The Dance of 
Death,’ which I submitted to Famous Detective Cases, Mac- 


fadden’s latest publication, and a personal letter from the 
Editor asking me to submit them more material.” 


Dr. Burton's 
Analysis Test Free 


Take this test—let our critic analyze 
your work, show you your strong 
points and weaknesses. As ‘The 
School of Personal Service in Creative 
Writing’? we offer this service with- 
out obligation. No salesman will call 
on you. 














RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
902-6 Essex Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test and in- 
formation on the Richard Burton Course in Creative 
Writing. 
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LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do 
= one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction 
ity. whatever it may be, and increase it. I promise 
only sincere work to make you feel your fees to me 
were a very good investment. Honest diagnosis of your 
Prospects; thorough constructive criticism of fiction and 
articles: a ‘‘one-man” course of instruction—no set pro- 
—- but entirely determined by your individual needs. 
© assistants, marketing, poetry, plays or scenarios. An 
intensive four-lesson course. Neither 4 no 40 lessons 
can cover fiction, but this Course aims to set you on your 
feet and teach you to walk alone, guarding against me- 
chanical zules, meeting your individual needs. Back of 
me are 25 years as magazine editor (Adventure, Delin- 
eator, etc.) and 6 as eae Hoe teacher and critic; my 
standing is known particularly as finder and developer of 
new _—— my three books are standard. Write for 
Booklet B. Special service for advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 














FREE MARKET SUGGESTIONS 


to our clients. Prompt typing service. Your manuscripts 
neatly and accurately typed on 20-Ib. bond paper, carbon, 
extra first and last sheets, mailed flat, 40c per 1,000 
words, 20% off for 20,000 or more words. Minor correc- 
tions, If desired. We pay return postage. You will be 
pleased with our PERSONALIZED service, 


CHICAGO MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
846 Ainslie Chicago 








MANUSCRIPTS 


TYPED. Satisfactory work guaranteed. Extra first 
page, one carbon copy, punctuation and spelling cor- 
rections free. 50c per 1000 words 


B. H. SATTERTHWAITE 


Huntington, New York 








Pc ARE Shortcuts To Success 


ractical course in THE FUNDAMENTALS OF STORY 

RITING will shorten your apprenticeship and guide you to 
beg Reasonable. Adapted to your individual needs, 
Collaboration. Criticism. Sales service. My pupils are 
selling stories worked out in collaboration with me, I can 
help YOU. Write for details today. 


DORIS GARST 
500 Cedar Douglas, Wyoming 











10% SALES—Of YOUR Shorts, Novelettes, Novels, 
Articles. N. Y. Representation; quick service. Thor- 
ough criticism on each script; suggestions for revision 
if needed ; advice on 7 ecial problems, from 15 
years’ experience. Charges (refunded on sale): $1 each 
MS. up to 5,000 words; Ag 20c per M. Fill YOUR 
needs with service that counts! 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Hall Building Dante, Virginia 














ONCE UPON A TIME 


But—not today! There was a time when stories could 
be sold without the author knowing much of technique. 
Today, everyone specializes—and those who do not spe- 
cialize have little chance of success 

Our service has been planned to meet TODAY’S _de- 
mands. Modern stories demand modern treatment. This 
treatment can best be given by competent teachers and 
critics who have kept pace with the time. That is why 
our clients are satisfied—we know the markets and help 
them reach the one they want. 

Send us your manuscript for FREE reading. Just en- 
close stamps for the return of the script if we find it not 
worthy of marketing. 

Public speakers!!! Take advantage of our exclusive 

service. Write for free circulars. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ and SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave. New York City 


EDITORIAL ROOMS: 
705 Railway Exchange Bldg. Montreal, Canada 
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books for children. They are also in the market 
for textbooks suitable for grades, high school and 
college. They prefer manuscripts from fifty thou- 
sand to one hundred fifty thousand words in 
length, and they must of course be typewritten on 
one side of the paper only. Exemplary of the types 
of books with which they have recently been 
successful are “Son of Marietta,’ by Johan Fabrici- 
ous, “The Hurricane” by Charles Nordhuff and 
James Norman Hall, “Third Act In Venice” by 
Sylvia Thompson, all novels. In non-fiction they 
have recently brought out such widely varied 
subjects as “My Life In Architecture” by Ralph 
Adams Cram, “Leaves From a Surgeon’s Fournal” 
by Dr. Harvey Cushing, and “Theodore Parker, 
Yankee Crusader’ by Henry Steele Commager. 


Greeting Card Verse 
Market Letter 


By Ira J. GILBERT 


OW that the major portion of the hot spell is 

over, greeting card verse markets are again 
opening up and heavy buying will be the rule 
during the fall and winter months. But the cry is 
for the unusual—sentiments that will make the 
customer buy them—numbers that bring a smile or 
pull at the heartstrings upon rereading. Writers 
who can turn out this type of stuff will find them- 
selves with more work than they can turn out. 

The Rose Company, 24th and Bainbridge, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., is just now beginning its Christmas 
Line. When writing general Christmas sentiments, 
it is well to remember they must not say too much. 
Many people buy fifty or a hundred Christmas 
cards of one design for general sending and senti- 
ments must convey a warm, friendly expression or 
wish and yet be applicable to folks of all ages and 
professions, in all walks of life. 

Rose pays 50c per line, but demands unusual 
stuff. They will consider any good number at any 
time. Mr. H. M. Rose, Jr., is the Editor, and a 
very friendly one. 

Buzza-Cardozo, 3723 Wilshire Blvd., Los An- 
geles, Cal., seems to have been concentrating on the 
humorous type of sentiment of late. They pay the 
standard rate of 50c per line to those who can turn 
out the type of stuff in which they are interested. 
This is another wide open, year around market— 
they buy any good number at any time. 

McKenzie Engraving Company, 1010 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston, Mass., has been buying out- 
standing Everyday and Christmas material. Every- 


days for this firm should be clever and unusual, and 


the Christmas material quite general. 25c per line. 

Quality Art Novelty Co., Inc., Eveready Build- 
ing, Thompson Ave. and Manley St., Long Island 
City, N. Y., has been buying Everydays and now 
pays higher than 25c per line, according to the 
worth of the material. C. R. Swan, Editor, and 
reports are prompt. 

Outstanding Everydays that really have a pur- 
pose and carry it through may find a home with 
The Buzza Company, Craftacres, Minneapolis, 
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Minn. Reports at this firm have improved wonder- 
fully during the last few months. Their rate is 50c 
per line. 

Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass., has been working on its new 
Valentine line and is particularly interested in 
humorous numbers. Their standard is high and 
only outstanding stuff will bring in the 50c per line, 
or the $2.00 for short prose numbers. Rust Craft 
buys the year around and will review any outstand- 
ing number for any occasion at any time. 

Humorous relative sentiments, incorporating a 
compliment or wish, and whose humor is general 
enough to make the number appealing to a large 
number of buyers, also goes well with this market. 
But the numbers must be very outstanding. Rela- 
tive numbers do not enjoy the large sale usually 
accorded a general number, and in relative senti- 
ments any mention of little incidents or traits pe- 
culiar to the recipient would further limit the sale. 
For instance: Mother might send her Son a card 
beginning— 

“You used to carve the doors, Son, 
When you were just a kid... .” 


that is, if she could find a published card bear- 
ing that statement, as all Sons did not carve doors 
when they were young, and such a statement limits 
the sale of the card. 

Relative continuity sentiments are very much in 
demand, and natural, easy-to-read, down to earth 
humor will bring you a higher rate when writing 
relative lines. 

Along about this time of year the various firms 
publishing boxed assortments of Christmas cards 
begin to plan their lines for the coming year. They 
do not buy heavily, and stuff they do purchase 
must be very, very general. The following firms 
put out these assortments and may be interested 
in this type material during the next few months. 


Charles G. Swer, Westfield, Mass. 

White’s Quaint Shop, Westfield, Mass. 

Harry Doehla Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Artistic Card Company, Elmira, N. Y. 

The “Art Point” Studios, Sebastopol, Cal. 

The Mayflower Publishers, Inc., 1 University 
Road, Cambridge, Mass. 


Additional publishers of boxed assortments may 
be discovered by reading the advertising sections of 
national magazines. Good Housekeeping, Pictorial 
Review, and other periodicals especially appealing 
to women carry a large number of these ads. 

May I call attention to the fact submissions of 
verse material should be accompanied by a 
stamped, addressed return envelope. One editor 
wrote in requesting this be published again, as 
some writers are not complying with this very 
general editorial request. 

The Keating Company, Laird-Schober Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: ‘““‘We are off the market 
now, but will be interested in Christmas material 
this fall.” Fifty cents per line is the rate, but 
material must be different. 
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Recommended by the 
American Library 
Association 


“The Writer's Market” 


- « «has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and_ accurate 

writer’s market directory is the 1936 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever oflered 
writers. 

This is the fourth edition of The Writer’s Mar- 
ket since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Registrar of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 

Every responsible market for magazine fiction “4 
pears in The 1936 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
from this book. 

ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

0 Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1936 Writer’s 
Market.”” I enclose $3.00 


0 Enter my one rf rubscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and _ send a one copy of 
“The 1936 Writer's “Mar * I enclose 34.00 
payment in full. 


DE ranecciwno edieredu eos bse aaneiepereee 


My subscription is 


0 new 0 renewal 0 extension 
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vriter’s Market. 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers. 














General, Literary, and Fiction 


The Alaska Sportsman, Ketchikan, Alaska. Em- 
ery F. Tobin, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. ‘‘We are interested in arti- 
cles from 1000 to 3000 words on Alaska outdoor 
subjects, particularly game and hunting. Must 
have been written by writers who are Alaskans or 
have been to Alaska. Photographs for illustrating 
particularly desired. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks and pay 14c a word, 50c to $1 
for photographs, on publication.” 

The American Mercury, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. Paul Palmer, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 50c a copy; $5 a year. ‘We like well 
written articles on literary, political or human in- 
terest subjects, from one to three thousands words 
long. Unusual and fully developed short stories, 
about three thousand words. Unusual short verse, 
about sonnet length. We do not use photographs. 
We report on manuscripts within one week, and 
pay $10 and up for verse; 4c and up a word for 
prose ; immediately upon acceptance.” 

Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, Byrne Hope Sanders, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We are 
interested in good fiction—love, dramatic, adven- 
turous—with feminine slant. Also domestic arti- 
cles of Canadian interest. No photographs. We 
report on manuscripts within two weeks, and pay 
on acceptance.” 

Cue, “The Weekly Magazine of Metropolitan 
Entertainment.” 6 East 39th Street, New York 
City. Jesse Zunser, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. Coverage of Stage, Screen, 
Nightlife entertainment, and general metropolitan 
activity. Definitely not a fan magazine, but a 
smart publication catering to better-income, more 
intelligent class of metropolitan readers. 

“We want short stories, 1500 to 1800 words, 
preferably with a theatrical screen, or entertain- 
ment background; but not necessarily. We do 
not want amateurishly written, juvenile fiction. 
We can also use short articles, same length as 
fiction, concerned with interesting, unique, odd 
and different metropolitan activities and personali- 
ties; not at all necessarily of stage or screen. 
Other departments are staff written. Occasionally 
we use verse, sharp, satirical, witty, humorous. 
We generally report on manuscripts within a week. 
We pay $10 for fiction and articles, immediately 
on acceptance.” 

The New York Woman, 11 East 36th Street, 
New York City. James Monahan, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; 15c a copy and $5 a year in Metropolitan 
New York; 25c a copy; $8 a year elsewhere. 





A weekly news and feature magazine devoted to 
the interests of the women of Metropolitan New 
York. 

“We are more interested in writers than in 
manuscripts. An average of seventy percent of 
our material is written by the staff; the balance 
by contributors who understand our needs and 
viewpoint and write for us on assignment. We 
are interested in new writers, preferably news- 
paper people. For that reason we are willing to 
look over manuscripts, even though we know they 
cannot fit into our program. If the writer has 
the style and alertness of mind we are looking for, 
and can suggest acceptable ideas, she (or he) will 
be given an assignment. We prefer to discuss 
ideas with our contributors before they write arti- 
cles for us. We do not use fiction. Exceptional 
action photos or candid camera shots taken in and 
around New York; or subjects of interest to New 
York women. We occasionally accept verse ; light, 
humorous, satirical verse preferred. We report on 
manuscripts within ten days or two weeks. Pay- 
ment depends upon the importance of the work.” 

The Sodalist, P. O. Box 8, Station V, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Rev. Hyacinth Blocker, O. F, M., 
Editor. Isued monthly; 50c a single copy; fifty 
or more copies, 25c each. Published for students 
in Catholic schools from 7th to 12th grades and 
for members of Sodalities (reading range from 
12 to 21 years). 

“We are interested in short stories, preferably 
with a distinctively Catholic tone or background, 
averaging 1500 words. Informative articles on 
science, literature, art and other articles of timely 
and lively interest, averaging 500 to 1200 words. 
Popular biographical studies of great men and 
women, outstanding Catholics preferred, averaging 
800 to 1200 words. Items of general interest to 
students and young people. Photographs for illus- 
tration. Poetry is accepted only on rare occa- 
sions; religious theme preferred. We report on 
manuscripts within a month and pay ac a word 
on acceptance.” 


Pulp Paper Magazines 


Argosy, 280 Broadway, New York City. John 
F. Bynne, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy. 
“We are interested in all types of material, par- 
ticularly in the serial lengths. No photographs, 
no verse. We report on manuscripts within ten 
days and pay good rates on acceptance.” 

Bill Barnes-—Air Trails, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
short modern air stories, 3000 to 6000 words. 
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Articles, timely, 2000 to 3000 words, with photo- 
graphs. It is wise to query us as to availability 
of subject before submitting articles. Photographs 
of new planes, aviation news photos. No verse. 
We report on manuscripts within four weeks and 
pay lca word on acceptance.” 

Breezy Stories and Young’s Magazine, 55 West 
3rd Street, New York City. Phil Painter, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a year. “We 
want love stories with a sex interest. Short stories, 
3000 to 5000 words; novelettes, 8000 to 12,000 
words. We report within two weeks and pay lc 
a word, on publication.” 

Dare-Devil Aces, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. William Fay, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1 a year. “We want short stories of 
World War sky action at western front, 3000 to 
6000 words long. Novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 
words. No photographs. We report within two 
weeks, and pay one cent a word on publication.” 

Doc Savage Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. John L. Nanovic Editor. ‘We are 
interested in seeing thrilling, action-packed adven- 
ture stories not exceeding six thousand words. 
Prefer American heroes, though action can be 
planted anywhere in the world. The element of 
individual conflict, of the hero overcoming great 
obstacles to win, is always desired, and action 
should never be subjugated to atmosphere. Let 
the action itself create the atmosphere. Payment, 
one cent a word on acceptance.” 

Five-Novels Monthly, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Florence McChesney, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $2 a year. ‘“‘Western, ad- 
venture, sport, mystery and occasional historical 
romances of 18,000 to 20,000 words are what we 
need. All stories should have genuine appeal for 
men, with the love interest, required in each type, 
only incidental. Good, colorful, quick-moving nov- 
elettes. We cannot use young love stories—we 
want good action stories written from the hero’s 
angle, definitely slanted for men readers. No 
fillers; no verse. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks and pay 1!4c a word, on acceptance.” 

Gay Book Magazine, 201 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. William H. Kofoed, 
Editor. Isued monthly, beginning September ; 25c 
a copy; $3 a year. “We want short stories of 
1000 to 2500 words ; swiftly moving comedies with 
sophisticated sex slant. Skits from 200 to 800 
words. Jokes. Humorous verse of same tenor as 
stories, four to twenty-four lines. Photographs. 
We report within three weeks and pay lc a word 
on acceptance ; $3 each for photographs.” 

G-8 and His Battle Aces, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. William Fay, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We use only 
full length novels, done on assignment.” 

The Lone Eagle, 22 West 48th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. ‘‘We publish war and 
air shorts of 1000 to 8000 words only. We pay 
one cent a word on acceptance.” 


George E. Clark, of Crescent 
City, California, author of many 
published stories and articles, is 
one of a large number of 
clients who depend upon my 
help. Nothing | say about myself 
can mean as much to you as 
what these writers say about me. 











MAY I HELP 
YOU, TOO? 


George E. Clark, teacher, salesman, writer, came 
to me skeptical of literary help. Recently he wrote 
me: “I threw the full burden of proof on your 
capable shoulders.......The satisfaction I feel 
at having you direct my efforts in this writing 
business cannot be put into words. Your criticisms 
are untouched by academic prejudice. You have 
no axe to grind. Your knowledge of market re- 
quirements is uncanny, and you refuse to com- 
promise your reputation with editors, or the future 
of a client, by trying to sell any manuscript that 
comes short of the commercial standard.. 


“You took me in hand, analyzed my potential 
ability, taught me to study markets I would never 
have ventured to aim at alone, and pointed me 
toward success in a remarkably short time 
Above all, you have nothing to sell your clients but 
results.......Small wonder I’ve come so soon to re- 
gard you more as an invaluable personal friend, 
than as a professional literary agent!” 


May I help you, as I have helped Mr. Clark 
and many others who now sell to practically every 
type of market? Working with several thousand 
authors has given me an intimate knowledge of 
every difficulty that can confront you. Remember 
—the burden of proof is always on me. 


My sales commission is 10%. My rates for 
personal, detailed analysis, suggested revision, and 
experienced marketing of your manuscripts are: 
$1.00 up to 4,000 words; 50c per thousand 
words thereafter. No more than $24 for any 
book. Poems 50c each. Prompt reports. I am 
always pleased to see your revisions at no addi- 
tional charge. 


After my first few sales for you, I drop all 
reading fees. If you have sold 5 manuscripts to 
recognized markets, I have a special offer for you. 


Send me your manuscripts now, and tell me 
about yourself. If you can, drop in to see me; if 
you can’t, write me for further details about how 
I work with you. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
er 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. 
xperienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 








SEND FOR 


FREE CHART 
“DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERS" 


and particulars of one-volume edition of 
Sholl’s Humanitome, the applied thesaurus. 
Verbs of Action, a 40-page, 7”x9” book, over 
7000 action terms classified and defined, will 
be sent with the chart for 50c. Every writer 
needs it. Address Dept. D, 
THE VERBIS PUBLISHING CO. 

P. O. Box 133, FLUSHING, NEW YORK 











THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


Writers requiring literary assistance are invited to consult 


our established service. Individual guidance of high quality 
ating to sales. Long experience and thorough understand- 
ing. ll kinds _of manuscripts criticized and revised at our 


former rates. Especial attention to novels. 


John H. Whitson's Literary Service 
Box 88 Boston, Mass. 











FAIR ENOUGH? 


TYPING—You want the best; I have it. On your first 
ms. send only 20 cents a thousand words (which in- 
cludes postage one way), state if you want your original 
returned, and I’ll prove my claim. 


DEL REY MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Box 731, Franklin Station, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








WRITERS 


Book length manuscripts wanted. Write us today, giving 
subject and length of your manuscript. Our plan of publish- 
ing and wesns on the market books by unknown authors 
is new in the literary world. If your book has merit it 
should be published. Our plan makes this possible. 


BURNEY BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 117, Aurora, Mo. 











AGNES M. REEVE 


Reader, Critic, Author's Agent 
wae CRITICISM 
REVISIO 
TYPIN ‘? 

MARKETING FACILITIES 


We show writers how to slant their stories, articles, 
poetry, for certain publications, and teach beginners the 
new technique and how to meet editorial requirements. 
We maintain a Sales Department. 
Book Manuscripts 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 


The Oldest Writers’ Service 


Send for catalogue. 
Dept. D, Franklin, Ohio 
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Railroad Stories, 280 Broadway, New York City. 
Freeman H. Hubard, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy ; $1.50 a year. (20c a copy in Canada; 
$2 a year.) 

“We are in need of well-written fiction with a 
strong railroad background, especially between 
2500 to 7500 words. Characterization means 
more to our readers than fast action or plot. In 
fact, we don’t want “fast action” in the woodpulp 
sense of the term. Query us with subjects for fea- 
ture fact articles, stating what experience you 
have had in handling such articles. Don’t gamble 
on writing a fact article for vs without first query- 
ing, and don’t even query unless you are familiar 
with this magazine. But if you have ‘the stuff, 
we'll give plenty of cooperation and prompt checks, 
Occasionally we buy photos of railroad oddities, 
We report on manuscripts within a week and pay 
a minimum of 11!4c a word on acceptance. We 
will pay well above that for exceptionally good 
material.” 

Romantic Stories, Fawcett Bldg., Greenwich, 
Conn. Beatrice Lubitz, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1 a year. A confession magazine. 
“We are interested in short stories, 4500 to 5000 
words. Three-part serials—we have a real need 
for serials. First person confession stories—glam- 
orous, lots of love, sex interest. We report within 
ten days and pay 1¥2c a word on acceptance.” 

The Shadow Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. John L. Nanovic Editor “The out- 
standing detective magazine of the day furnishing 
a wide-open market, especially for new and un- 
known authors, for a detective story paced for the 
modern reader. Detectives or police officers may 
be the heroes; the villian must always be a crook. 
Our pages do not cater to the criminal; do not 
show how crime is done, but how it is uncovered. 
We keep away from crooked police officials or de- 
tectives ; are not interested in stories of gangsters. 
What we want are stories of clever detective work 
done by officials who are not afraid to risk their 
lives in the performance of their duties. Lengths 
should not exceed 6000 words; and can start from 
as low as 1500 words. Payment is one cent a word 
on acceptance.” 

Sky Fighters, 22 West 48th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy ; $1.20 a year. “We use air-war stories. 
Shorts, 1000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 7,500 to 
8,000 words; novels, 15,000 to 20,000 words. We 
pay lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Adventures, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We want 
shorts, 1000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 7500 to 
10,000 words; novels, 15,000 to 20,000 words. 
We pay one cent a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Top-Notch, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $l a year. “‘We want adventure stories of 
the following lengths: shorts, 3000 to 5500 words; 
Novelettes, 9,000 to 15,000 words; short shorts up 
to 2000 words. No photographs. We report 
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within two weeks and pay Ic a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 
Juvenile Markets 

The American Boy, 7430 Second Blvd., Detroit, 
Michigan. Franklin M. Reck, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly; i0c a copy; $1 a year. “We 
want short stories, 4000 words. Serials, 30,000 to 
40,000 words. Brief, illustrated articles on not- 
able boy achievements. All material should be 
aimed at the high school junior. Photographs are 
used to illustrate specific articles. Short verse, 
either descriptive or narrative. We report within 
ten days, and pay seldom less than two cents a 
word on acceptance.” 

American Farm Youth Magazine, 132 North 
Walnut Street, Danville, Illinois. Homer Paul 
Andersen, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
50c a year. Only national publication for young 
farmers. 

“We use fiction of the outdoor and adventure 
type for older boys. Use some farm stories—but 
they must be good and written by someone who 
knows their farms. Do not send the old trite 
story of the boy who visits his uncle’s farm! No 
orphan stuff appreciated either. We just want 
the story of an average farm boy with average 
parents who gets into MORE THAN AVERAGE 
difficulties on the farm. 

“We also use articles on new wrinkles in modern 
agriculture. Money making ideas for the farm. 
Photographs help sell modern agriculture articles. 
We want contributions to our F, F. A. (Future 
Farmers of America) department. Unusual pro- 
jects and activities of FFA Chapters in every 
locality. Photographs for covers $2 to $3 each. 
Poetry with a farm theme, 5c a line. We report 
on manuscripts as quickly as possible and pay 14c 
to 2c a word, on publication.” 

Boy’s Companion, 1724 Chouteau Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Marie Rose Remmel, Editor. 
Issued weekly ; 75c a year. Church school story 
paper for boys between nine and fifteen years 
of age. 

“Occasionally we use short stories, about 2400 
words. Poems; nature, religious, seasonal, humor- 
ous, boy life—6 to 16 lines preferred. Articles; 
nature, informational, sports, boy life in other 
lands, etc., 600 to 2000 words, preferably illus- 
trated. Editorials; of high moral, ethical and 
religious content, 400 to 1000 words. Occasionally 
we use photographs. We report on manuscripts as 
soon as possible and pay 20c per hundred words, 
on acceptance.” 

Boy’s Comrade, Beaumont and Pine Streets, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Herbert L. Minard, Editor. _Is- 
sued weekly; 14c a copy; 75c a year. Church 
school paper for boys from 12 to 17 years of age. 
“We want single stories, 2500 to 3000 words; 
feature articles, 500 to 1000 words (preferably 
with illustrations) ; fillers, 50 to 300 words. Glossy 
prints. We pay $3.50 to $4.00 per thousand words, 
on acceptance.” 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
James E. West, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1 a year. “At the present time we are 
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a good record of MS. sales are not 


and trained. 


explain how to write short stories. 
course lasts four months, 


the smooth paper magazines. 
WILL, however, understand a fe 


in the approved editorial style. 
sincere students desired. 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 


vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 


ble. Fifty students will be accepted 


The purposeof this Beginner’sCourse 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly 


GRADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will 
they be able to do stortes offhand for 


crets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned tothose students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you, awatt sincere inquiries. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12rH Street 
Crncinnati, Ox10 


Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 





Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 











* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 


story course sold by a reliable institution. 
back gaurantee on all enrollments. 


Money 
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I had no idea there were so many who had 
completed a course in writing, but who had 
not sold as yet—until the responses to my 
last month’s advertisement began to flow in. 
Nor did I hope to receive replies from so 
many potentially GOOD clients: Clients 
who should be, and soon WILL be selling. 


If you are in this class and did not ask for 
my sales plan, please do so. A postal will 
bring it to you. If you have learned, from 
the course you completed, HOW to get your 
ideas on paper in good form—a few con- 
structive suggestions should start your work 
SELLING. 

Remember, SALES are my only interest. 
Steady sales are the only way either of us 
can earn any money from this writing 


business. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


MANUSCRIPT SALES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


644 West Garfield Blvd. Chicago, IIl. 
15 Park Row, Suite 1230 New York City 











PREPARE TO SEiL! 


POETRY NOVEL SHORT STORY 


“Let's get acquainted” offers: friendly critical analysis of 
your ability and sales potentialties: 3 lyrics, $1 and return 
postage; 1 story (up to 6000 words) $3 and return postage. 

Versewriting lessons prepared especially for you, whether 
beginner or advanced student Hundred per cent sales 
record with students trained in short story field. Find out 
what is keeping you from sales. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Contributor to The Nation, The New Yorker, Christian 
Sclence Monitor, Am. Poetry Journal, Literary Digest, Sat- 
urday Review, Moult’s Best Poems, O’Henry & O’Brien 
Best Short Stories, The Writer’s Digest, etc. 


6413 West Sixth Street LOS ANGELES 








THE GAG BUILDER 


32 pages, fully illustrated with simple, practical instruction 
that will able you to write the kind of gags that get the 

I The only book on idea construction on the 
tten and compiled by Don Ulsh, whose article 
“‘How to Sell Humor’’ appeared in April Writer’s Digest 
Priced at $1.00 a copy. 


JOHNSON PRESS 
443 Wrightwood CHICAGO 


















FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1,000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my services will sell ’em. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
REPTON, KENTUCKY 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


overstocked and are buying only a few feature 
stories 4500 words or under, and an occasional 
serial under 30,000 words. We pay 1¥c a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 

The Catholic Boy, M-11 Andrews Hotel, John 
S. Gibbons, Managing Editor. Isued monthly 
from September to June; 10c a copy; $1 a year, 
A juvenile magazine for boys from 11 to 17 years. 
“We are always in the market for good action 
stories of a wholesome nature. Stories that inter- 
weave a moral are very acceptable, but the moral 
must be very subtly interwoven. Types of stories 
desired: sports, of all kinds; business; adventure 
(north country, airplane, sea, etc.) ; seasonal 
(Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving, etc.). In short, 
any type of story that packs plenty of interest for 
boys. Swift action is essential. Length, 2500 
words, with not more than a variation of 100 
words either way. 

“We also like Catholic historical articles and 
manuscripts that deal with any subject the pur- 
pose of which is to impart knowledge, are always 
welcome. Photos desirable with articles. Length: 
600 to 900 words. No verse. We report on man- 
uscripts within two weeks and pay 4c a word 
and up, on publication.” 

Champion of Youth, 2 East 23rd Street, New 
York City. M. P. Schnapper, Managing Editor. 
Issued twice a month; 5c a copy; 26 copies 75c; 
52 copies, $1.25. For young people between 16 
and 25 years of age. 

“We're particularly anxious to get sound—i., e., 
not trashy—adventure, love, and sports stories of 
about 1500 words in length. We definitely do not 
want the sort of thing that appears in the pulp 
magazines ; nor on the other hand, do we want the 
high-brow or terribly realistic stuff of the quality 
publications. We would like to get the sort of 
worthwhile short stories which are interesting, 
dramatic, and whenever possible, have some sort 
of social significance. 

“We are also in the market for popular scientific 
and cultural articles of about one thousand words 
in length. General youth-angle stuff is particularly 
appropriate for us. We like photographs which 
depict or would interest young people. We report 
within a week and pay only for unusual articles 
and stories.” 

Famous Funnies, 50 Church Street, New York 
City. Harold A. Moore, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.50 a year. A comic magazine with 
special juvenile appeal. “We want adventure 
stories of 1500 words in length, packed with plenty 
of thrills and action designed for children between 
the ages of ten and fifteen years. We pay $25 
upon release of issue in which story appears.” 

Forward, 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. John T. Faris, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; $1.00 a year. For young people, 18 to 
23 years of age. ‘‘We are interested in seeing 
stories, 3000 words; serials not more than eight 
chapters. Character-building material preferred. 
Photographs of young people’s activities. We 
report on manuscripts within thirty days and pay 
50c a hundred words.” 
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Girls’ Circle, Beaumont and Pine Streets, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Frances Woolery, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; 14c a copy; 75c a year. Church school 
paper for girls from 12 to 17 years of age. “We 


use single stories, 2500 to 3000 words; feature 


articles (Educational, informational, etc.) 500 to 
1000 words; fillers, 50 to 300 words. Photo- 
graphs, preferably glossy prints. We pay $3.50 


to $4.00 per thousand words on acceptance.” 

Girls’ Friend, 1724 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Marie Rose Remmel, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 75c a year. Church school story paper 
for girls between nine and fifteen years of age. 
“Occasionally we use short stories of 2400 words; 
poems: nature, religious, seasonal, humorous, girl 
life, 6 to 16 lines preferred. Articles: nature, in- 
formational, handicraft, girl life in other lands, 
sport, etc., 600 to 2000 words, preferably illus- 
trated. Editorials, of high moral, ethical and re- 
ligious content, 400 to 1000 words; fillers, 25 to 
500 words. Occasionally we use photographs. We 
report On manuscripts as soon as possible and pay 
20c per hundred words on acceptance; 5c a line 
for poetry.” 

junior Catholic Messenger, 124 East Third 
Street, Dayton, Ohio. James J. Pflaum, Editor. 
Issued weekly during the school yea: , 75c a year. 
Supplementary reader for grades 3,4, and 5. “We 
want children’s stories. The sentences should be 
short and the vocabulary simple. Length should 
not exceed 600 words. The moral should not be 
too obvious. Photographs are sometimes accepted ; 
also some children’s poetry. We report on manu- 
scripts imediately and pay Yc to 1¥%c a word; 


poetry 10c a line, minimum one dollar, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

The Little Folks, Hector, Minnesota. Mrs. 
Edith Cling Palm, Editor. Issued weekly; 35c a 
year. Juvenile Sunday School publication. “We 
want stories up to 450 words in length, suitable 


for children from four to eight years of age. We 
pay 25c each for good snapshots. Poetry up to 
16 lines. We report on manuscripts within one 
week and pay at low rates, quarterly.” 


More Fun Magazine, 373 Fourth Avenue, New 


York City. Vincent Sullivan, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. Juvenile car- 
toon. Practically no fiction is used, though ex- 


ceptionally good adventure synopses are occasion- 
ally bought at low prices. Pretty well filled up on 
art, too, though of course we’re always glad to see 
something very well drawn. Low rates at this 
time. No Photographs; no verse. We report 
promptly.” 

New Comics Magazine, 373 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Whitney Ellsworth, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. Juvenile 
cartoon. “Our requirements are the same as those 
for More Fun Magazine, listed above.” 

Parade of Youth, 1727 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. J. Lacey Reynolds, Managing Edi- 
tor. Issued weekly; may be bought only as part 
A syndicated newspaper 


of client newspapers. 
for boys and girls. 
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If your Manuscript is salable in its original version, I imme- 
diately contact Editorial Buyers for you. But if your Manu- 
script is not salable as you have written it, we go to market 
via a Nathale Collaboration, 70% of the cost of which is paid 
not by you but by the Editor who buys your script. You 
receive 70% of the Proceeds. I receive 20% of the Proceeds 
for Creative Assistance plus 10% of the Proceeds for my 
Sales Service. Your original Manu iscript supplies the Story 
Idea. The Nathale (pronounced Nath—al’) Studios supply 
the technique—vivid descriptions; characters that live; unique 
original plot structures; true-to-lif Scripts 
y be submitted in any form. Only your name appears as 















tl 


od 





uthor. No courses or criticisms for sale. Nation-wide 
sales cont: acts. When Collaboration begins, your Manu- 
script is Re-created, Developed, and Ghost-written in the 


Nathale Studios. For Reading and Report, 
each 3,000 words or fraction thereof. After 40,000 words 
enclose $14 regardless of length. Recommended by writers, 
editors, and publishers everywhere. 


enclose $1 for 





FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


the following Affidavit has been acknowledged by a duly author- 
ized Notary Public: ‘‘The undersigned affiant deposes and says 
that Nathale Clients, Collaborators, and Affiliates have ap- 
peared in Liberty, Collier's, True Story, Love Story, Household, 
Sweetheart, Modern Romances, Western Trails and other lead- 
ing publications. Subscribed and Sworn to before me this 11th 
day of May, 1936. Mattie G. Stirling, Notary Public.’’ 


















814—44th Avenue 


N. RALPH NATHALE &Sionek “since 525) 


San Francisco, California 
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CONFIDENTIAL LIST 
of syndicates now buying fiction, women’s page material; 
favor new authors. Complete for 25c, coin or stamps. 


BURBA SERVICE, Dayton, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Letter-perfect typing. Minor corrections. 
carbon, extra first page. 
rate on book manuscripts, 
maiied flat. Prompt return. 


I. FOXALL 


117 Argonne Drive 


Bond paper, one 
50c per thousand words. Special 
Poetry lc per line. Manuscripts 


Kenmore, N. Y. 











Novels == - Thont Steves — Plays 


Constructive Criticism Guaranteed 
fou Get 
Expert Analysis Based on 15 Years’ Experience. 
Also Notations Made Directly in Script. 
And Trial Offer: 5,000 Words $1. (Plus Postage) 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
3 Felton Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
















as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
as you want to make more 
you want a career filled 

with | thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 
position—read * — in Adver- 
tising,"" now sent 

This new booklet points the road RY = & 
hundreds of men and women have OLS .& 
followed to quickly increase thir © 9 « 
earning powe 

It also pated how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a positionin any one of the 
many branche: 3 of Advertising. Toread this booklet should 
prove to be an evening well spent 

Send your name and address and this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Avenue © Dent. 2056 
Send FREE booklet ** Success in Advertising’’, 
Name ---- 
Address. — 
City 





Chicago, tl, 
and full information, 








State. 
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Thousands of Dollars 


from 
Genie-Plotted Stories 
Are swelling Authors’ Bank Accounts. You 


too can profit through the use of this great 
scientific achievement. 


This remarkable invention will evolve an unlimited 
number of complete plots. It will take any idea, locale 
or character and provide an outline or plot ‘that is 
different—the type of story editors are buying. This is 
why Plot Genie 1s in constant use by protessional writers 
men and women whose stories may be found on any 
newsstand. 


SCREEN — RADIO — PRINTED PAGE 


Genie is used in the Story Departments of every 
major Talking Picture Studio in Hollywood. 

Some of the world’s greatest radio serials have been 
plotted by Genie ; world-renowned fiction writers use and 
endorse it. Beginning writers find in Genie just the 
help they have been seeking—an ever-ready source of in- 
spiration and enthusiasm, coupled with commercial plots 


A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 


One author sold $5,000 worth of Genie-plotted stories 
in one year. Another earned $2,000 in one month. Still 
another sold nine stories plotted with Genie within two 
months after its purchase. 

Plot Genie is not an experiment. Not a toy. There 
are many cheap imitations of Genie now on the mar- 
ket. There is only one Plot Genie—an Encyclopedia of 
Plots and plot information. 

efore you buy any plot building device let, us show 
you how Genie can help you write salable stories. Write 
today. Your name and address on a postal will do. 
No obligation and no salesman will call. 


THE PLOT GENIE 


1541 North Western Ave., ae Calif. 














How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self - expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
8 ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
DR. ESENWEIN Writing, Article Writing, 

News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 





Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories; have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 


Our modezately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest 
practical advice; real teaching. 
Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and a sample copy of the 
NRITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 
Nrite today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 





“We buy regular news stories concerning the 
activities and accomplishments of individual boys 
and girls between the ages of eight and eighteen, 
Photographs must accompany stories. No snap- 
shots accepted, unless unusually large and clear. 
Maximum length 300 words. We are especially 
interested in stories of boys and girls who have 
started successful business enterprises. No _ bed- 
time stories. No travelogues. No editorials. No 
‘hobby’ stories, unless exceptional. Occasionally 
we accept short short stories with boy or girl as 
principal character. Rate for short shorts is one 
cent a word. Maximum iength, 1000 words, 
Photographs. No verse. We report within two 
weeks and pay Yec a word for news stories upon 
publication.” 

The Pioneer, 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel. 
phia, Pennsylvania. John T. Faris, Editor. Is. 
sued weekly; 75c a year. For boys, 12 to 15 
years. “We want stories, 2500 to 3000 words; 
serials, 6 to 10 chapters. Fiction must be interest- 
ing in characters, plot, and setting. Adventure 
and action are desirable, but author must have 
something worth saying. Sometimes the adven- 
ture may be entirely in the mind of the hero as he 
conquers a difficult job or makes a hard decision. 
Stories indicating an open mind toward questions 
of race friendship, world peace, social justice, and 
a Christian solution of difficulties will be wel- 
comed. Mere propaganda, however, is not wanted. 
Good writing is a prerequisite. 

“There is a definite need for editorial material 
of an idealistic but not preachy nature, 400 to 
800 words in length. This may be in the conversa- 
tion, story form, or straight. Feature articles, 700 
to 1000 words, dealing with live subjects, signifi- 
cant world happenings, achievements of boys and 
men of every race, and country, popular science, 
nature. Timely material cannot be used sooner 
than four months after date of receipt. Photo- 
graphs should accompany manuscripts. Verse, 
4 to 20 lines, should be humorous, boy interests. 
We report on manuscripts within thirty days, and 
pay 25c per four lines; stories $12 to $15 each; 
articles 2/5c to Yec a word, on acceptance.” 


Stories For Primary Children, 420 Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Miss Elizabeth 
S. Whitehouse, Editor. Issued weekly ; 50c a year. 
Children 6 to 8 years. ‘‘We want stories, 600 to 
800 words in length, planned for the child to read 
for himself. No direct preaching or moralizing. 
Also stories of nature, school, home, travel—or any 
of these combined with the above. Humor is wel- 
comed, but no fairies of unnatural personification. 


“Short articles, 300 to 500 words, on things to 
make and do; games, especially of other lands, 
simple recipes, etc. Poetry expressing wonder, 
humor, love for friends, or pets, world friendship, 
right attitudes and conduct, religious appreciation. 
Length 4 to 20 lines. Photographs of interesting 
child activities or of pets, for use as covers. We 
report within thirty days and pay 2/5c a word for 
prose ; 25c for four lines for verse, on acceptance.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Greater opportunity today than 
ever. Business secks broad-gauged 
men with well-stored minds. 


Foreign travel ts one of the fruits 
of success—and twice as delightful 
tf you.have a cultural background, 


Men of culture are sought after by 
the better clubs; their knowledge 
makes them interesting to others. 


A lovely home—social advantages 
—all the finer things of life— 
these are the dividends of Success. 


Your Sueeess Is a matter of Minutes— 
Not YVeO@ars «reac How 15 minutes A DAY WILL UNLEASH THE 


IMPRISONED POWER WITHIN YOU—AND BRING YOU LIFE’S RICH REWARDS 


FINE position, a beautiful 

home, motor cars, travel — 
the respect and esteem of asso- 
ciates—sweet are the fruits of 
success. But how can I get them? 
— you eagerly ask. By attaining, 
day by day, the knowledge that will 
unleash the imprisoned power within 
you and bring success without years 
of waiting. 

an that gives wings to 
your mind—that goes beyond 
the boundaries of your own busi- 
ness or profession. 

The universal knowledge that 
success demands—the ability to 
talk intelligently and confidently 
on a thousand and one different 
subjects that interest the alert, 
active people you meet. 

This ability can only come 
from one source. An intimate ac- 
quaintance with the greatest 
minds of all ages—men who 
have made the world’s history, 
written its wit and wisdom, 
phrased its philosophy. Knowing 
their thoughts, your own 
thoughts become freshened, in- 
spired. You have greater power 
to impress and influence others. 
Acquire all this easily by follow- 
ing the simple plan outlined here. 


15 MINUTES A DAY WORKS WONDERS 


Thousands of men and women 
have paved the way to advance- 
ment by spending 15 minutes a 
day with Dr. Charles W. Eliot's 


The Writer’s “on 22 East 12th St. 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 16. No. 11. 





famous Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
(The Harvard Classics). 

These inspiring books help you 
become the poised, dynamic per- 
sonality business is always seek- 
ing. They pay you actual divi- 
dends in dollars and cents. At 
the same time, they give you new 
interests, countless hours of plea- 
sure, and a greater capacity for enjoy- 
— finer things of life. 

r. Eliot, for forty years Presi- 
dent of Harvard University, 


knew your problems—knew 
they could be solved by a planned 
reading of the imperishable mas- 
terpieces he selected from the 
great books of the world. With 





, 





this priceless library, you sit in 
the ene row while the vast 

anorama of civilization unfolds 
eine your eyes. You absorb 
man's most sublime thoughts on 
religion, government, philos- 
ophy and life. You get the essence 
of a liberal education. 


FASCINATING BOOK — FREE 
A most interesting book, ‘‘Fif- 
teen Minutes a Day’’, outlines 
this practical plan. . . tells about 
Dr. Eliot's fascinating Reading 
Courses . . . and how you may 
have this priceless library for 
little more than the average per- 
son spends for newspapers. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


Stop wishing for success, while better- 
read, better-prepared men are getting 
it. Take the first step now—by fill- 
ing in and mailing the coupon before 
you read another page. 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS 


(THE HARVARD CLASSICS) 











THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLET 


P. F. COLLIER & SON CORPORATION 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


“4 mail, free and without obligation, send me the Bookie: that tells 

ut the most famous library in the world, Dr. 
Shelf of Books (The slarvard Classics) and Ad. oo Dr. Eliot's 
own plan of reading. Also, please advise how I may secure the books 
by small monthly payments. 


liot's Five-Foot 








Mr. 
Name Mes.ccccccoccccccccccccccccccvccocccnccoesecececesesocese 
Miss HC-669 
GR occndccccccwcsecnsetendssecradeehsevesssscsanoneransenet 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 


‘Entered as second class matter, April 1, 








1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 





















Writers are Made 
NOT BORN 


NDER competent and sympathetic guidance, 
U thousands of people of no more than average 

native ability have been developed into suc- 
cessful writers. How do you know you don’t 
possess hidden talent? Has it ever occurred to 
you that you might derive genuine pleasure and 
considerable profit from writing for publication? 
We don’t promise that overnight you'll turn out 
the Great American Novel or be able to command 
fabulous prices for your work. But don’t overlook 
the fact that there are hundreds of editors who 
are paying $25, $50 and $100 or more for material 
that takes little time to write—stories, scenarios, 
radio scripts, articles on business, fads, travels, 
sports, etc.—things that can be easily and naturally 
written in spare time. 
How do you know you can’t write? Have you 
ever tried? One thing is certain—you’ll never find 
out until you try. For the one and only way to 
learn to write is by—WRITING! 


You Owe It to Yourself to 
LEARN if You CAN Write! 


It’s not just the “big name” writers who make 
money. Here is a typical example of the letters 
that come to us constantly: 


“Took the N. I. A. course at eighteen. 
Today at twenty-two am Assistant 
Eastern Advertising Manager of The 
Billboard, and editor of Ad-vents, 
monthly newspaper of the Association 
of Advertising Men of New York. 
Have just sold a story to Famous De- 
tective Cases for $185. So as an ad 
man and author permit me to say, ‘If 
you Te to write ad copy or fiction, 
try 


] 





OSEPH G. CSIDA,JR., 
3063 Williambridge Rd., Bronx, N. 'y. 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers an intimate course in 
practical writing—a course as free from academic “‘isms’’ and 
“ologies’’ as a newspaper office—a course as modern as the lat- 
est edition of this morning’s paper. 
Week by week you receive actual assignments—just as if you 
were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing 
is individually corrected and constructively criticized. A group of 
men, whose combined newspaper experience totals more than 200 
years, are responsible for this instruction. Under such sympa- 
thetic guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying to 
copy some one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
your own distinctive, self-flavored style. You are learning to 
write by writing—acquiring the same experience to which nearly 
all well-known writers of short-stories, novels, magazine articles, 
etc., attribute their success. 


The time required is less than one year, the cost not more than 
a month’s living expenses at a resident college. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to suc- 
cessful writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative 
imagination, etc. You'll enjoy this test. The coupon will bring 
it, without obligation. Newspaper Institute of America, One Park 
Avenue, New York. 


NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 


Send me, without _cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test, and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Digest, October 


Address 
(All correspondence confidential. 


No salesmen will call.) 


73556 
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The Forum 


It seems to me, and I am a student of popular 
magazines, that practically all of our editors are 
blunderers, with little story sense and with abso- 
lutely no consistency in what they regard as “good 
stories.” I have never read more than two good 
stories in any one magazine I ever bought. 

Time after time I have read published stories 
that are just simply rotten. Don’t try to tell me 
an editor who buys a story like that (and I am at- 
taching clippings of five right here), has a brain 
in his head. Further, I am convinced editors buy 
stories from each other to fatten their own pocket- 
books. Such crookedness is rife in every other 
trade. Do you want to tell me that editors are 
sacrosanct? They are either _— or crooks, or 
frightened to death by Big Names, and afraid to 
reject them. 

Answer it if you dare. You cannot! 

SIGMUND Burns, 
Newark, N. J. 


The heart of the entire matter rests on a busi- 
ness problem, not an editorial one. If you under- 
stand this, and there is no reason why you should 
not, then this matter will never trouble you again. 
Let us go back to a quotation from George 
Horace Lorimer previously carried in the DicEst. 
When a reader told Mr. Lorimer that every single 
article, story, and joke in the current issue of 
Saturday Evening Post suited him 100 per cent, 
Mr. Lorimer said: “Well, I'll certainly will have to 
look into that issue. Something must be wrong.” 

Try, Mr. Burns, to understand this: Wise editors 
fan out their editorial appeal to sell as many mar- 
ginal readers as possible. Thus, if an editor has 
100 pages to fill, and his magazine costs five cents, 
he works on the assumption that you, Mr. Burns, 
will be willing to pay your five cents if 20 of those 
100 pages suit you perfectly. 

If only 15 pages suit you, then the magazine is 
worth only three or four cents to you, and you 
won't buy it. But if 30 or 35 pages suit you per- 
fectly, then you would be willing to pay six or 
seven cents for the magazine. Since the magazine 
is selling for only 5 cents, the publisher is there- 
fore giving you too much for your money, and 
charging less than the traffic would bear. 

The publisher wants to give you just enough 
to receive and hold your patronage. If he gives 
you more, then by doing so he is closing himself 
off the other people who, not having your tastes, 
would have bought the magazine had it suited you 
five pages less, and then five pages more. 

Almost all the large magazines are shrewdly 
edited, not by ladelah literary fops, but by keen 
witted, astute business men. Every story or article 
is weighed as to what readers it will hold, what 
new readers it will obtain, and what old readers it 
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Let Blassingame Help You 


28 Beginning Writers Made 
Sales First 8 Months of 1936 


On April 22, Bentley Williams enrolled with me for three 


months collaboration. On August 25 he wrote me: 


Dear Mr. Blassingame :— 


“Biff! and you sold the very first story resulting from 
our three months’ collaboration. Bam! and you sold the 
second. When you say you look forward to selling the 
others, I’m practically running out to spend those checks 
right now.” 


Bentley Williams is one of 33 beginning writers who worked 
with me three months during the first eight months of 1936. 
He is one of the 28 who made sales (some have already made 
second, third and fourth sales). Last year I made first sales 
for 31 of 35 who worked three months, the year before for 
28 of 32 who worked four months. 

Never before has the opportunity for the beginning writer 
been as great as today. There are even more magazines 
published today than in the boom days of 1929. In March 
1933 there were only 77 Grade A magazines which used 
fiction; today there are 134! Grade B magazines have in- 
creased over 50 per cent. Every new magazine means a 
new opportunity for you. 

If you collaborate with me for three months you have five 
chances in six of making your first sale and going on to be- 
come a professional writer. Writers who came to me three, 
four and five years ago are today successful professionals. 
One is in Hollywood with a fat movie contract, another 
made $10,000 last year through stories I sold for him. 

If you want to get an idea of the kind of help you'll get in 
collaboration, send me a manuscript for criticism. The fee 
($3 for stories under two thousand words, $5 for stories of 
two thousand to five thousand words, $1 per thousand there- 
after) will be refunded if the story is salable as it reaches 
me. If it isn’t, Pll tell you why and, if it has possibilities, 
will make suggestions for revision looking toward a sale to 
a definite market. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in More Than a Score 
of Literary, Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines 


10 E. 43rd Street NEW YORK CITY 





Sell Your Stories-- MOW/ 





Bentley Williams 





TO BETTER 
SERVE YOU 


After six years on 
Riverside Drive I’ve 
moved my office down 
to the center of the 
ublishing district. 

he editorial offices of 
104 magazines are 
within a six-block ra- 
dius of me. I believe 
an agent should have 
constant, personal con- 
tact with editors and 
I hope to serve my 
clients better now 
than ever before. 











Send a three cent 
stamp and I’ll mail 
you free, SHORT 
STORY FUNDA- 
MENTALS, a valu- 
able booklet on the 
technique of today’s 
fiction. 
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WRITER’s DicEst 








$12,000 
A YEAR 


is what some of our clients earn from their 
writing, and we want to help more writers break 
into the same class. We charge no fees after 
making five sales for you; we work with you on 
a straight 10 per cent commission basis. 


CASHEL POMEROY, our Editorial Director, who 
in his eighteen years of editing Young's Maga- 
zine helped develop thousands of writers, will 
read your manuscripts personally. His expert ad- 
vice is available on all material you send in. 


SALES: Our six years’ active selling experience 
backs every submission we make to editors. Per- 
sonal contacts keep us informed of current edi- 
torial requirements in the magazine and the book 


field. 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM: If your story does 


not quite make the grade, we analyze it in detail 
and tell you how to make it salable. You may 
resubmit your manuscript at no additional charge. 


EDITORIAL REWRITING: We do our own edi- 
torial rewriting on manuscripts we consider 
worthwhile—on a straight percentage basis, in no 
case exceeding thirty per cent of the proceeds. 
We get nothing for our additional work if the 
story fails to sell. 


RATES: $1.00 for manuscripts up to 2,000 words; 
50c per thousand thereafter up to 50,000 words. 
$25.00 for any length over 50,000 words. Poems 
50c each. Your initial fee refunded from our 10 


per cent commission upon sale.* 


Full information on request. 


International Publishing 
Service Company 


307 Fifth Ave. New York City 


*The quality and value of the expert editorial 
service we are now giving clients, and the in- 
creased time spent on each manuscript in giving 
practical help and detailed suggestions, makes it 
necessary for us to raise our rates slightly. Be- 
ginning November |, 1936, our rates will be 
increased. 
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might lose. Any magazine carrying fiction and 
articles that meets your 100 per cent approval is, 
from a financial point of view, that is to say a 
publishing point of view, wretchedly edited. Every 
time you read a story you dislike, an article you 
think is stupid, a poem you think is insipid, or an 
illustration you think is vague—then remember 
that material was put into the magazine deliberate- 
ly because the editor thought you were getting 
your full money’s worth, and he wanted to run 
something else in to please potentially marginal 
readers, or current readers with tastes other than 
your own. 

In every magazine I have ever edited, the 
reader fan mail invariably divided itself. The 
most brilliantly edited magazine today, Time, best 
illustrates this point. After a discussion of a 
political subject, Republican readers will write in 
raising hell because the magazine is too Demo- 
cratic, and the same day Democrats will write in 
with equal wrath that the magazine is too Re- 
publican. Discounting any _ possible editorial 
finageling in off-balancing letters-to-the-editor in 
order to maintain a public appearance of utter im- 
partiality, the solid fact remains that opposing 
politically minded people do cancel subscriptions 
to Time, or remonstrate with the editor, for iden- 
tically opposite reasons. 

Every story, every article, every piece of copy 
that a major magazine publishes is bought with a 
single purpose in mind: to give you your money’s 
worth, while concomitantly giving somebody with 
opposite tastes his money’s worth as well. 

If the whole is put together right, you get your 
money’s worth and so does Mrs. O’Grady. If it’s 
put together wrong, either of you may get too 
much, or not enough. Physically all magazines 
will hold considerably more material than neces- 
sary to justify their relatively low single copy 
price. The reason for their relatively large size 
is in order to cram into its pages enough copy to 
please not only you, but many thousand others 
they are selling to now, or hope to sell to some day. 

What you think is conclusive proof of editorial 
stupidity, or editorial cowardice in turning down 
what you might term “literature” is in fact the 
actual working out of the best brains in the coun- 
try giving you your nickel’s worth (not 3 cent’s 
worth ; not seven cent’s worth), and at the same 
time reaching out and giving an equal full nickel’s 
worth to a million other people most of whom 
you would dislike and hold nothing in common 
with. That, Mr. Burns, is the clearest way I know 
how to explain what on the surface looks like ed- 
itorial blundering, but is in fact, editorial bril- 
liancy. Even if 10 people you know agree with 
you that a certain story is lousy, there are still 
several million more readers of which no less than 
2,000 would be an index.—Ep. 

Sir: 

Black Mask authors will regret to hear of the 
resignation of Joseph T. Shaw as editor of that 
magazine, which he has so ably directed over a 
period of years. 
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Black Mask will continue to be a market for 
the better type of detective fiction and will be buy- 
ing steadily—novelettes of from 12,000 to 20,000 
words, short stories of about 5,000 words, and 
short short stories of from 1,000 to 1,500 words. 
As in the past, good rates will be paid on ac- 
ceptance. The magazine will be under the ed- 
itorial direction of Fanny Ellsworth, with J. B. 
Magill as managing editor. 

Fanny ELiswortH, 
515 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 





Sir: 

In renewing my subscription for the coming 
year I'd like to climb upon my private soap box 
and announce loudly that in my obscure opinion 
you are not only publishing the outstanding writer's 
magazine now available, but what is more im- 
portant—amazingly few issues are duds. 

Market tips, of course, are the life blood of ac- 
ceptances. Keep them plentiful. Not all of your 
readers slant toward one field—although perhaps 
more consistent selling would result if they did— 
and a varied field of tips often suggests a market 
for otherwise unsalable material. 

When the late lamented Formal first came out 
I did the lead article for them in their second 
(and last) issue. Stuff for their third issue was 
ready when they went kerplunk. Result: slanted 
stuff with dubious sales possibilities elsewhere. A 
tip in Writer’s Dicest on the American Spec- 
tator seemed to fit the material on hand. A re- 
written lead and off it went. Mailed it to them 
Friday and received an acceptance on Saturday—a 
record or something. But without that tip it would 
probably still be buried. Which is why I’m in 
favor of constant variety of market leads. 

W. HH. J. Watrs, 
344 West 12th Street, 
New York City. 

Not only does the DicEstT strive to give variety 
of market information, but also to cover every 
worth while market at least once a year.—Eb. 





Sir: 

It may be of interest to your readers to know 
that our firm is looking for plays—not only for 
production but for publication before production. 

You will probably recall the undersigned as the 
publisher of the first movie magazine, Motion Pic- 
ture Magazine, and six or seven others, as well as 
several books—both in Brooklyn and in Los An- 
geles. 

EuGENE V. BREWSTER, 
Brewster & Hill, 
New Amsterdam Theatre Building, 
214 W. 42nd St., at Broadway, N. Y. C. 





Sir: 

You mention in your July issue that “The Lion’s 
Mouth” in Scribner’s is a good market for quality 
writers. The “Contributor’s Club” in the Atlantic 
Monthly is also a splendid market for the same 
general sort of thing. I have just had a piece 
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A MANUSCRIPT TIP FROM 


FULTON OURSLER...... 
Editor of Liberty 





"| wish all authors would use a paper 
as fine for our purpose as Eaton's Cor- 
rasable Bond. It is a champion paper 
that takes erasing with dignity pac it 
doesn't rattle when you shuffle the sheets." 


"Erases with dignity" isn't the half of it, 
Mr. Oursler. It erases ‘ee ti 
whole typewritten line can be removed 
as easily as a pencil mark—with an ordi- 
nary pencil eraser! 

It is natural for a man who reads thousands of 
manuscripts—year in and year out—to appre- 
ciate the thoughtfulness of the author who uses 
a light, opaque paper, who double spaces his 
lines, and whose manuscript does not show a 
single error or correction. 


There is no other paper made with the remark- 
able erasing property of Eaton's Corrasable. 
With it, you can do your own typing and pro- 
duce a finished manuscript that looks like the 
work of a professional. 


Mail this coupon for a generous sample. 


CORRASABLE 
BOND 





Dept. 2. 
Eaton Paper Corp., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 


Here is the name of the dealer from whom | 
usually purchase stationery........... high vests 


And here is a dime. Please send me a 25-sheet 
sample of Corrasable. 


RI igre /oce rt cisieaninicwnuence ea eu ananua cura ween 
ESR eae er er enc cans peiat a te Ne wt 
BE Aas exc eicak os ene ataers esa aie eek ae 
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Brilliant Plots Often 
Killed by Flat Words 


No matter how clever or unique a plot may be, 
drab and colorless words can reduce its 
reader-interest to nil. Add sparkle and luster 
to your work by using words that sing with 
meaning and stir the imagination. It’s easy to 
find and select them when you refer to... 


viWIN STON 
DICTIONARY 


THE MODERN AUTHORITY 


... defines every word so that its use and 
meaning can be understood instantly. More 
than 100,000 words and phrases defined; 
3,000 illustrations; large, clear type. 


COLLEGE EDITION, 
1280 PAGES......... $3.50 
ENCYCLOPEDIC EDI- 
TION, 1540 PAGES, $5.00 
At all booksellers 
and stationers 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
Winston Bldg. Phila., Pa. 
























NOTICE! 


Two Services for the Writer Who 
Wants the Best for His Money 


STATIONERY AT ROCK-BOTTOM PRICES 


Hammermill Bond: 500 sheets 20 lb., $1.50; 500 
sheets 16 Ib., $1.20. 

Copy Paper: White Manifold for carbon copies, 500 
sheets 75c. 

Carbon ” ami 25 sheets 45c; 50 sheets 75c; 100 
sheets $1.3 

naiine Ribbons: (State Machine) Each 45c; 
3 f a $1.25. 

Ib. Kraft Envelo es: 25 syeetes and 25 9x12, 
#. 70; 25 6x9 and 25 614x942, 80c; 50 No. 10 and 56 
11 (for two folds of the script), 90c. 

"te Ib. Kraft Envelopes with Klasp: 25 9%2x12, 
and 25 > $1.50; 50 each size, $2.85 . . . 25 6x9 and 
25 61x92, 95c; ; 50 each size, ly 80. 

Printed Leterionds: 20 Ib. Hammermill Bond: 100 
size 8x11, $1.25; 250 er ey 100 size 51x84, 
$1.10; 250 for $1.85. 

Printed 28 Ib. Kraft Envelopes: 25 9!/x12',, your 
address upper corner, and 25 9x12, your return address 
large e centered, $2.25; 25 61x9% and 25 6x9, 
$1.95; 3PNo 10 and 25 No. 11, $1.60. 

Add 10% to all prices if you live West of Rockies. 
We Pay Postage. Ohio customers add 3% Sales Tax 
Complete price list stationery, printing and samples free 


PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 








We maintain a staff of expert typists. Careful typing and 
proof reading help to sell scripts. Our rates: 35c a thousand 
words; 20% discount on 20,000 words and over. Includes 
special manuscript cover, carbon copy, minor corrections. 
Poetry 2c a line. We pay return postage. Inquiries invited. 


ALLIED TYPE CRAFTS 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


118 - 22nd Street 
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DicEest 


published in “The Contributor’s Club” and re- 
ceived a check for about 3 cents a word. The 
Atlantic people are indeed the princes of the world 
to deal with, and they take a personal interest in 
the people who show ability to write the kind of 
material they want. Good luck and best wishes to 
the Dicest. 
Mary Enetu, Department of English, 
Saint Louis University. 

SIR: an ees 

Mary Frances Morgan’s recent article, “A Be- 
ginner Confesses,’ was swell. 

Ellen Farley is the Old Reliable for our own 
little group. Although she made her first sale less 
than three years ago, she has chalked up a long 
list of sales—over thirty to “All Story” alone. 
Emily Raimondi, the youngest of our group, sold 
her first story last year, shortly after receiving her 
high school diploma and has been selling ever 
since. 

We are enthusiastic WritTer’s DicEstT  sub- 
scribers. Ellen Farley and I read Minna Bardon’s 
article in THe Dicest—“] Write Another Love 
Story,’ a little over two years ago. Result: each 
of us made his first sale shortly afterward. 

And even farther back than that WRriTER’s 
DiGEsT gave me my first encouragement. It was 
about four years ago, when I was eighteen and 
everything was canyons. I entered one of your 
short story contests, and placed among the first 
twenty prize winners! Then, through a “Dicest” 
market note, I read of a magazine edited by Har- 
riet Bradfield. I never sold there, but the en- 
couraging letters of Miss Bradfield helped keep me 
afloat until I discovered Amita Fairgrieve, titian- 
haired angel of All-Story. 

CLype RosertT BULLA, 
King City, Missouri. 
Sir: Sieh 

I have thought a long time about writing this 
letter. I wrote it to you a dozen times last night 
before I fell asleep. It’s about Nard Jones and 
that letter of his in September Dicest. I admit 
Jones writes well; you know it the minute you’re 
into his letter. I admit he’s successful and I’m 
not (as a writer anyway). But the point is there’s 
something about Nard Jones I don’t like and I say 
to hell with his letter. 

He meets one dope, and he classes all beginners 
by loudest and the funniest he happens to know. 

I didn’t like his letter; none of it. 

Mrs. GraAEME NICHOLs, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 





Sir: 

To save those of your readers who might submit 
manuscripts or drawings, would you kindly publish 
a brief statement that while Cinema Arts buys 
material only on order, we are always glad to see 
writers and artists at our office to discuss articles 
and drawings. We will not be in the market, how- 
ever, until after January 1, 1937. 

A. GriFFITH Grey, Cinema Arts, 

250 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Sir: 

The Wheel, a Studebaker motor car publication, 
is in the market for good articles of general 
interest. 

The circulation of The Wheel is in excess of 
300,000 and represents a fair cross-section of the 
average high type magazine reader. 

The material must be readable and brief, as 
we limit our stories to about 1500 words. Naturally, 
we look for good illustrated material. Our rates 
vary, depending upon the value of the article, but 
an average of about 1% cent per word, with an 
additional payment of $3.00 for any pictures we 
find acceptable, is the usual rate. 

Freprick O. SCHUBERT, 
Editor of The Wheel, 
South Bend, Ind. 

Before submitting to The Wheel get a sample 
copy of it by requesting same from Mr. Schubert 
or your local Studebaker dealer. Magazine is 
8x11, slick paper, 24 pages, 2 colors inside and 
very ably edited.—Ep. 


Sir: 

The writer handles the compilation and produc- 
tion of two industrial magazines—one with a cir- 
culation of almost a million copies monthly, while 
the other runs higher than that at certain periods 
of the year. Both are consumer publications. 

We are now considering the use of short stories 
of possibly 2500 to 3000 words, yet to run serially 
over 3 issues. 

We might be able to use six stories next year 
and they do not have to be heavy, but may be 
humorous or constructive, or historical, and pos- 
sibly romantic. 

We will pay from $50.00 to $100.00 for each 
story used. They must be good. 

Cuicaco Rotroprint Co., 
Wituiam L. WILLIAMS, 
Editorial Division, 
4601 Belmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Editor Williams issues two fine examples of 
magazine rotoprint work. The first is The Jewel 
News, house organ of the Jewel Tea Co. The pur- 
pose of the magazine is to sell the consumer on 
buying Jewel Tea. Purpose for adding fiction is 
to increase reader interest. The other magazine 
is Home Pictorial, issued by the Simmons Furni- 
ture Co., through its dealers to the consumer. It 
is now all sppeataas but will add fiction.—Ep. 


Sir: date 
Over a period of years I have sold more fea- 
tures to magazines and newspapers, how many I 
don’t know, as I have not applied the methods of 
my regular job to my own work. The feature is, 
more than anything else, an idea man. 
One day while browsing through an old 
Postal Guide, my eye fell on “Boston.” To my 
surprise there were, besides the celebrated “Hub,” 
eight or ten Bostons I had never heard of and I 
doubted if Bostonians had or even suspected were 
in existence. Fortunately the first half dozen post- 
masters to whom I wrote asking that local photo- 
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| RECOMMEND- 


HANK you, much, for your professional 


and encouraging 


criticism of my humble 


opus,” writes Mrs. Kabelle Branch of Oak- 
land, Calif. “I am more than satisfied with 


your work and shall 


take great pleasure in 


recommending you to any able worker who 


may be looking for an 


agent.” 


Mrs. Branch is a beginning writer, but she 


could see the truth 
manuscript. Quick, 


in my criticism of her 
sure sales result from 


honest, experienced literary aid. 
YOU, TOO, CAN HAVE THIS HELPFUL 
SERVICE! 


Learn the _ truth 


about your talents. 


Can you really write?—or should you give 


up trying? 


For nearly a score of years I 


have been writing and selling to magazines, 


newspapers and 





CHEK-Chart Method 

All ries submitted 

ENCY are criticized 
CHEK-Chart Method. 


set forth on the 
Chart to show you at 


story. Nothin 
nothing overlooke 


im 1 
SONAL h 





the ACME LITERARY 
AG 


the exclusive, copyrighted = 
ach | others — showing 
of the 15 vital story elements 
is examined seperately 20 and 


glance the strong as well 
as the weak points of your 
sptatected, 

A Grtaile SUPPLEMEN. 
TARY REPORT advises you 
with phy s0 changes and 


lear, competent. PER- 


syndicates. I have 
held the highest of 
editorial posts. And 
by | now I am helping 


to 


beginning writers 
how to avoid the 
pitfalls that result 
in frustration and 
despair — how to 
take the short cuts 
that lead to literary 
fame and fortune. 


I CAN HELP 








your stories, books, plays. 
for their sales possibilities. 
If not I'll tell you frankly 


sold I'll sell them. 


and honestly what is wrong. 


YOU! Send me 
I will read them 
If they can be 


I'll show you 


clearly and completely what you must do 


to make them salable. 


LOW READING FEES 


I claim no magic 


powers. I claim only 


experience and the ability to judge your story 
expertly and to criticize it constructively. 
My fees are low; 50c per thousand words 


to 30,000, $15 flat 





above that. My 
work is done under 
a money-back guar- 
antee. I help you 
or refund your fee. 

This is your op- 
portunity. I have 
hundreds of eager 
markets for good 
stories. Send me 
your work today! 
A copy of my valu- 
able booklet, “Some 
Common Faults of 
Beginning Writers,” 
will be mailed upon 





PERSONAL HELP 


“I was very much pleased 
with your report because it 
was not just a lot of hack- 
neyed phrases, but a personal 
discussion of the actual story. 

thank you for the sugges- 
tions with regard to plot, 
i in such a way that 

knew what you were talk- 
ing about and could ,set right 
to work ag te 
= Taves, 
Tampa, Fla. 


“Your little booklet is 
worth a gold mine. Or an 
ofl field. It tells me things 
I did not know.’ 


Mrs. H. G. Armstrong, 
Ripley, W. Va. 








request. It’s Free. 


Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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WRITER’s DIcEsT 





MURDER 
MANUAL 


A Hand Book for 
Mystery Story Writers 


Here are some of the phases of mystery story 
writing comprehensively covered in this new book— 
another scoop for progressive writers: 


Dope — Poison — Murder 
Clues—Plots—Characters 
Short-Short Mystery Story 
Hypnotism—Humor & Love Interest 
Legal & Mental Angles, etc. 


$2.00 


Bound in blood-red vellum; 
MORON GO CIN ccvtcesnstewseewe 





THE WIGHT HOUSE PRESS 
Box 381W, East San Diego, Calif. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find Two Dollars, for which 
lease send me postpaid a 7 of the MURDER 
MANUAL. I am an adult, desire this book as 
a guide in writing mystery rey 





Short-Short Mystery Stor- 
ies are in great demand! 





ENGLISH MARKETS...! 


Sell your work in England as well through London’s 
oldest-established private tutor-critic. Why , not add 
considerably to or even double your income? I have 
sold my own stories (and books) in American markets 
while selling this side regularly to ARGOSY, WIN 
SOR, STORYTELLER and the best generally Only 
this month a student of mine made a $2,500 film-story 
sale to an_ English prod icing-company. There are 
lenty of chances. My references: Writers’ Who's 
Vho and Incorpd. Society of Authors—which latter 
permit me to act as SAN for my own students. 
Author of: ROSE OF RAEL, THE DOCTOR OF 
SOULS, RAINBOW IST; “AN iD and other 

of A GUIDE TO FICTION- WRITING (Blackie — 
3/10d), the most outspoken Text Book of the day. 
My fees: $1 per 1,000 words ($5.00 minimum). Long 
scripts by arrangement. Students sell regularly to 
British markets. Send MS or enquire (it takes only 
a week): 


KOBOLD KNIGHT 
313, Bank Chambers, 329, High Holborn 
LONDON (Eng.) W.C.1 





















graphers be requested to communicate with me did 
as I asked and most of the photographers were 
content with fifty cents for a picture of the town 
or of some square or building. Thus, at small 
expense, I procured views of five or six little Bos- 
tons and the first Boston newspaper to which the 
feature was submitted telegraphed its acceptance. 
New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cincinnati and 
other cities followed. Chicago didn’t work out so 
well, nor did Detroit, but the little Clevelands 
made a gallant showing and, if memory serves me 
well, I sold features on little places with big 
names to a total of $250. 

I do not know what would have been my for- 
tune, or the want of it, had I not, at a turning 
point in life, taken a job that was also congenial 
and almost satisfactory in the matter of salary and 
found myself without the time to “do” most of the 
features that occurred to me. I used to envy my 
friend, the late Felix J. Koch, the “Odd Corners 
Man,” who was the most prolific feature writer I 
ever knew and who, at the peak of his career 
earned $17,000 that year. 

Nothing was too trivial or too important to com- 
mand Koch’s attention. He went everywhere, 
snapshooting as he went. His shots were good, 
bad and indifferent, and so was his copy. He 
wrote features about everything from the cheap, 
little device employed by a clothing presser in 
keeping his electric cord out of his way while he 
was ironing, to the really revolutionary enterprise 
of a big rolling mill company in transporting 
molten metal for considerable distance on a rail- 
road car constructed much like a thermos bottle— 
steel heated to a liquid at one point and poured 
into moulds miles away. 

He lived well and traveled extensively, always 
in the wake of the big news. Amid the subsiding 
waters of great floods, F. J. K. scouted about for 
human interest bits. He attended World Series 
baseball games and Eucharistic Congresses, indifer- 
ent to the major events, but ever alert for inci- 
dental happenings that appealed to him and that 
he knew would appeal to his editors and their 
readers. 

In all his life Felix J. Koch never wrote what 
could be called a great or a very important news 
feature story, but he did write thousands that 
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were good, hundreds that were excellent of their 
kind and in normal times and periods of prosperity 
he kept the pot boiling with an output that was 
truly amazing. 

Ideas for such pieces are round about us all the 
time. We can meet them at almost every corner 
if we but have the talent and the training to 
recognize them when they bump into us. 

There’s the telephone book, for instance. Cer- 
tainly that is an every-day volume. But turn to 
the names of a number of physicians, let us say 
“Goldberg, Leon, M. D., etc.,” after which, in 
parenthesis, you will find the notation (“if no an- 
swer call Acad. of Med., PArkway 2345”). What 
does it mean? It means that in some downtown 
building is an office, open 24 hours a day, in which 
an operator is always on duty to find Dr. Gold- 
berg or any other physician of the Academy at 
any time in any emergency that may arise, or, 
failing to do that, procure competent medical 
service if that be necessary. There’s a story in 
that if your city has such a service. 

But the operators of the Academy of Medicine 
are not the only persons on the alert at all hours 
to render services that may be necessary. In my 
city and yours is an office that receives the calls 
from the alarm boxes hundreds of night watchmen 
report on from hour to hour during the long 
watches of the night in stores and warehouses 
throughout the city. The failure of a box to re- 
port may mean a burglary and calls for investi- 
gation. 

He or she who will be the first to assemble in 
one feature the story of these sentinels of public 
safety (police radio station, fire tower, etc.) and 
procure pictures of them at their vigils and turn 
the same into the right editor will reap a reward 
and I shall not claim a commission for the sug- 
gestion simply because in the meantime a number 
of other themes for features will have occurred to 
me and been acted upon or passed up according 
to whether I have the time to do them right. All 
features are expected to and should be true. The 
facts, if they be studied and their significance un- 
derstood, are sufficient to carry them and they 
do not need faked embellishments. 


Features are fact stories, big and little, that 
happen not to be actual news. They are neither 
editorials nor essays. It is up to the feature writer 
to tell the facts and let it go at that. The unusual 
discovery, the complicated machine, the remark- 
able enterprise, the specially gifted individual that 
happens to be the subject may tempt the writer 
to dilate upon how important it may be to hu- 
manity, how it will revolutionize industry and how 
he or she may outshine other individuals of the 
same class—but all this is out of place in a feature. 
Such observations border upon advertising and 
propaganda. 

Then there is another angle. The newspaper 
editor is always suspicious that the press agent, or 
publicity man, will try to put something over on 
him. The feature is an ideal instrument. It can 
be made to look innocent and at the same time 
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FAN NICHOLS, 
Portland, Oregon 


Fan Nichols’ second book, PAWN, is being 

ublished this month by Godwin. Her first 
we on which we worked with her, appeared 
last year. Miss Nichols took the course in 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING in 1934 and 
1935. Since then she has sold many short 
stories, in addition to her books, and is well 
on the way to a literary career. 

"| have learned more practical things with 
this course,"’ she writes, "than | have learned 
in all the time | have been trying to write. | 
consider SUPERVISED STORY WRITING the 
finest training possible for the young author 
who wants to write to sell." 

SUPERVISED STORY WRITING doesn't 
promise you overnight success as an author; we 
do say it has helped many of its students to 
sell after—even before—they completed the 
work. And that is the supreme test of any 


course of study. 

The eleven progressive assignments in SUPERVISED 
STORY WRITING were written by Jack Woodford, 
author of over 2,000 published stories and 24 books. 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING is based upon TRIAL 
AND ERROR, Woodford's famous book on writing and 
selling. You receive TRIAL AND ERROR free of charge 
with the course. If you already have the book, write 
for our special offer. 

SUPERVISED STORY WRITING should take you 
three months to complete—and it will save you years 
of disappointment. In the course we work with you 
step by step on stories actually writien for sale— 
aimed at specific markets. This intensely personal col- 
laboration is the backbone of SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING. In addition, we market your stories on a 
straight 10% commission basis—a service, we believe, 
offered by no other course of study. 

May we do for you what we have done for Fan 
Nichols and the many other writers who have broken 
into print through our efforts? Send for information 
on coupon below. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 
| East 44th Street, New York, New York. 

Please send full information about Supervised Story 
Writing, at no obligation to me. 
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A REAL SERVICE!! 


Manuscripts accepted for sale—MUST SELL. 
If the script doesn’t sell—your marketing fee is 
REFUNDED IN FULL! Not only that, but 
your next manuscript will be marketed without 
charge. 

I risk my own money on your manuscript. 
If the script doesn’t sell after I have accepted 
it for marketing you lose nothing! I take the 
risk—not the author. I back my own judgment 
with my own money! 

Manuscripts must be submitted with a read- 
ing fee of one dollar for each 5,000 words up 
to 30,000 words, $10 up to 60,000 words, $15 
for longer lengths. Marketing fee is refunded 
if the story does not sell after my reading report 
states that story will sell or that it can be made 
salable by revision. If I fail to sell the script in 
six submissions, I refund the fee and continue 
to offer the script to all markets. 

Ask about my INSURED COLLABORA- 
TION. If I can’t help you to write at least one 
salable story in four months, I’ll work with you, 
without additional fees, until a sale is made. 

Have you heard about my PAY AFTER SALE 
rewriting service—my Green Sheet gives com- 
plete details, free. 

Send all mail to: Box 33, Station E 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
Sales Office: Suite 510, 1560 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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QOK Manuscripts Wanted 
All subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World War, 
Professions, History, Politics, Sports, 
Humor, Juveniles, Miscellaneous. 
Prose (30,000 words and up) ; Short 
Stories and Verse (book-size collections). Friendly 
reading free, and prompt decision. New writers 
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Submit your own typewritten book MS.— 
prose or poetry—to a House of friendly editors, 
able artists, punctual printers, and book sales 
channels. Write first, if you prefer, about your 
work. 
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be “loaded.” Thus a potential advertiser gets a 
free ride, and regular advertisers demand the same 
“editorial cooperation” in the very next issue. Fea- 
tures do not call for “fine writing.” They are or 
should be—“‘straight away stuff.” 
Harry Pence, Librarian 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Sir: 
We want the address of F. P. Pitzer, a writer. 
J. I. Ropate, Fact Digest, 
Sixth and Minor Streets, Emaus, Pa. 


Sir: 

We have been publishing a monthly folder, 
Pipe Lore Monthly, which we send free to pipe 
smokers. We are interested in devoting more of 
the monthly to editorial and non-selling copy of all 
kinds—fiction, articles, and verse. 

All material must pertain to pipes, pipe-making, 
and tobacco. Any reference to cigarettes or cigars 
will render material unsuitable. 

Manuscripts should not be over 500 words in 
length. We want short-short stories, articles and 
verse. We report on manuscripts within 2 weeks 
and pay 2c a word, and up, on acceptance. 

A. A. MERLINI, 
Wally Frank, Ltd., 
10 E. 45th, New York City. 





25.000 for 25 True 
Stories 


True Story magazine is offering 25 prizes 
of $1,000 each for the best first person true 
stories submitted before November 30, 1936. 
Stories must be 2,500 words minimum to 
50,000 words maximum. written in first per- 
son, and based on facts that happened either 
in the life of the writer of the story, or to 
people of his acquaintance. Enclose return 
postage and send material flat. Send stories 
for this contest direct to the magazine, and 
not through an agent. 

All True Story contests are fair and 
square and the prizes promptly paid. 

Before submitting a script be sure to read 
and study a copy of True Story so that you 
have an intelligent understanding of what 
the editor wants to buy. Stories that are not 
prize winners but good enough to be pub- 
lished will be bought at True Story’s usual 
good rate, payment on acceptance. If you 
haven’t read True Story recently, better 
brush up on what the editor is buying these 
days before competing. 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words or 
fraction of 6000, of each script; maximum of $6.00, 
including novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to the 
publishing, play, radio and movie fields; years of 
continuous advertising in Writer's Digest and other 
leading journals. Advised resubmission is free. 


© No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales- 
letter. You get the truth. 


® Reading fee waived if you've sold $500 worth of 
fiction in last year. 


® Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from procecds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
lf | can't help you sell your script after advising 
collaboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 


@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Jessica 
North, former Associate Editor of Poetry, foremost 
journal of verse; author of the popular collection 
The Long Leash (Houghton Mifflin}, ctc. 50 cents 
for each poem, $6.00 for each volume. 


® Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsaiable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


509 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 





Sensational Values in Writer's Stationery Supplies: 


28 Ib. Kraft Envelopes: 25 94x12 Va and 25 9x12, $1.15; 
6x9 and 25 612x914, 80c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 000. 
Comt pee on , Assortment: 72 Kraft Envelopes, 12 each above 
6 sizes 


Hammermill we 500 sheets 20 Ib., $1.50; 500 sheets 16 Ib., 
$1.20. 

Franconia Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $1.45; 500 sheets 16 Ib., $1.15. 
$2.00. 


Merit Rag Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $2.25; 500 sheets 16 Ib., $2.00. 

Copy Paper: White Manifold for carbon copies. 500 gheets 75c. 

Carbon Paper: 25 shcets, 45c; 50 sheets 75c; 100 sheets, $1.35. 

Typewriter Ribbons: (State Machine.) Each 45c; 3 for $1.25. 
Sensational Values in PRINTED Stationery: 

agg agg 20 Ib. Franconia Bond: 100 size 8Yex11,. $1.25; 
r $2.25. 100 size 512x8i, 85c; 250 for $1. 70. 

20 | “4 torte Bond: 100 size 81x11, Be 50; 250 for $2.75. 100 

size 512x812, $1.00; 250 for $2.0 


Printed 28 Ib. Kraft Envelopes: 25 91% x1214 2, your address upper 
srnere and 25 9x12, your os Sadr one big type centere 
$2.25. 25 Saude and 25 6x $1.7 25 No. 11 and 25 


No. 10, $1.50. 
ADD 10% to all prices if you live West of Rockies. 
We PAY POSTAGE AND SHIP IMMEDIATELY. Complete price 
list stationery, combination assortments, printing and samples, free. 
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41 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 











Are You Forcine AxEAn: 


This New Writer Sold Fifteen Stories To These 
Slicks — In One Year of Lenniger Help 


“Your advertisements convince me that you get 
results for your clients. I am a very lax and blun- 
dering salesman of my own stuff. Some I have sent 
to only one or two markets; none of it to every 
possible market. I am also a very poor critic of my Green Forest, Ark 
own work; the stories that seem good to me appear "oe 
to please no one else. .. .” 


Thus ran the first letter I received from Frank Bunce, dated August 24, 1935 
A few days later came a bundle of stories he’d tried unsuccessfully to sell. Fo; 
two years he had written every type of fiction—westerns, sea, detective, love stories 
juveniles. I advised him to concentrate upon the first-class “‘slicks.”” I told him 
which of his old stories to rewrite, showed him their weaknesses and how to 
correct them; I took on others despite their rejections, without change. Out o 
those old stories alone we’ve sent him nearly $2,000 in sales checks. 


Since then Mr. Bunce has slanted his new stories at the markets I suggested 


he’s rewritten and improved them when necessary a : iid 
P ne airgguss= gins 3 a “a ew of my clients’ August 
in line with my criticisms and advice. We've both mapenian eapearances'< 


had the satisfaction of seeing our campaign bear . 
fruit as one by one the first-class magazines wel- Snooth Pa, ver Sales 
comed him to their pages. 
© 
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As of August 24th, 1936, exactly one year an EIECES 


since this new writer first contacted me, I’ve e) -§ LVER : 
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sent him checks for fifteen short stories, most 
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of them bringing from $350.00 to $600.00 
each, sold to the eight magazines displayed at 
the left. We've also resold three of these in 
England, and we've “salvaged” five of his 
old rejects to “pulp” markets for an additional 
total of $365.00. 


Don't You, Too, Want RESULTS? 


How about YOU? If you’re anxious to make 
your first sale, to increase your sales, or to reach 
better markets, why don’t you, too, secure practical, 
honest editorial help? Upon fifteen years’ experi- 
ence in developing selling writers I offer my help 
with your writing and selling problems. 





IF YOU’RE A BEGINNER there is a nominal charge for my help until 

we sell $1,000 worth of your manuscripts. 
This fee is $2.00 on manuscripts up to 2,000 words and 75c per thousand 
if longer. Books: 25-40,000 words, $15.00; 41-60,000 words $20.00; 
61-80,000 words, $22.50; 81-100,000 words, $25.00. Your salable scripts 
are immediately recommended to actively buying editors; unsalable scripts 
returned with a thorough constructive editorial criticism showing you how 
to rewrite and replot those which can be made salable. COMMISSIONS: 


0% on American, 15% on foreign sales. 








IF YOU’RE A PROFESSIONAL or a writer who sells occasionally, I'll 
handle your work on straight commis- 


sion if you’ve sold $1,000 worth of fiction within the last year; if you’ve 
sold $500 worth in last year, you’re entitled to 50% reduction above 
reading fee rates. 

I’m in business to develop serious writers into regularly selling profes- 
sionals who will be profitable to me in sales commissions. If you’re anxious 
to sell, send me a manuscript today. If you want to know more about me, 
write for my booklet and market letter—they’re free. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
LITERARY AGENT 


NEW YORK, 
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